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The Kiowa Raid 
In June 1900, the nation’s press rang with the 
account of how one Mrs. Carrie A. Nation, em- 


battled W. C. T. U. jail evangelist of Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, had single-handed wrecked a 
saloon in the neighboring town of Kiowa, operated 
in disregard of state laws, unenforced because of 
public officials’ venality. As Time would have 
told the story, had Time been issued June 18, 
1900: 


. . Her arms stacked high with bricks and stones, a 
sharp hatchet beneath her arm, Mrs. Nation then walked 
boldly into Dobson’s back-room saloon. Bar-flies and 
roustabouts stared, open-mouthed. Eyeing Owner Dobson 
who stood serene among his cronies, she bawled in a loud 
voice: “I told you last spring to close this place and you 
didn’t do it. Now I have come down with another remon- 
strance. Get out of the way. I don’t want to strike you, but 
I am going to break this place up!’”’ Then, striding to the 
bar, behind which stared one Hank O’Brien, she cried: 
*“* Young man, come from behind that bar. Your mother did 
not raise you for such a place.” As Hank O’Brien stupidly 


Cultivated Americans, 


increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. 
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gazed, she threw a brick against the heavy mirror—which 
did not break. Then, warming to her task, she hurled bricks 
and stones right & left. Bottles, decanters, glasses, lewd 
pictures crashed to the floor. The bar-flies scattered, 
blaspheming loudly. The mirror remained intact. Seeing a 
lone billiard ball on the table, she seized it with a fervent 
“Thank God!” and shattered the mirror. Owner Dobson 
cursed; Bartender O’Brien crouched monkey-like behind his 
bar. A crowd was gathering before the door. Finally, 
ammunition exhausted, Carrie A. Nation bounded for the 
bar, hatchet upraised. Again and again she hacked the 
mahogany as whiskey and rum coursed to the sawdust. 

At last, invincible, with the strength of ten, she pushed 
away the irate Dobson and strode to the street, announcing 
in firm tones: ‘‘I have destroyed your place of business and 
if I have broken a statute of Kansas, put mein jail. If I am 
not a law-breaker your mayor and councilmen all are. You 
must arrest one of us, for if I am not a criminal, you are.” 


So too would Time have noted Carrie A. 
Nation’s claim to divine guidance. Nor would 
Time have neglected to report her sensational 
raids in many another city, her numerous incar- 
cerations in local bastilles, her way of addressing 


judges as ‘‘Your Dishonor.”’ 


impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, turn 


These publications, fair- 


dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal in the sense that 
they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 


October 22, 1928 














In Maywood, IIL. 


—Hard Water 


In Newton, Mass. 








In maywoop, ILLINOIS, the water is 350 
hard. You should lather longer if you are 
in a hard water region to help your Gil- 
lette Blade to do its usual smooth, sure job. 


Newron, MASSACHUSETTS, is a paradise 
for men with tough beards. The hardness 
of the water there is only 26; your shaving 
brush foams up quickly; your beard is 
quickly softened and your Gillette Blade 
slides smooth as velvet over your face. 


—Soft Water 


Gillette Blades shave smoothly, gently, surely—in 48 states! 


OU know how hard it is to lather 


with water in Maywood, near Chi- 
cago. How easy it is in the soft water 
of Newton, Massachusetts. 
The Gillette Blade never gets the same 
shaving job twice, even on the same face. 
Water, weather, nerves, and sleep and soap 


all set up special shaving conditions for 
your next shave. 


Perhaps you can control them all. Per- 
haps not. One thing you can count on— 
that when your face is ready, the Gillette 


Blade will slide along easily, cleanly, swift- 


ly, and leave your face refreshed, natural, 
comfortable. 
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Gillette puts this dependable “face value” 


into every blade. Almost half of all Gillette 


people are skillful inspectors, paid double 
when they find a single blade that may 
not do the superb job. And even these 
people are paid to find mistakes in instru- 


ments adjusted to hone and strop to one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. 


The job that a Gillette Blade must do is 


tomakean easy,comfortable shave. Whether 


you hurry or loaf, lather or slap—whether 
the water is soft or hard, the Gillette Blade 


must do its part well for every Gillette user. 


That means eight men out of ten from 
Maine to San Diego. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Here, 


Gentlemen of the Committee, 
| is the answer 


\ of one industry 


No.7 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce’ s Committee on Elimination of Waste 





A ONE-WAY STREET 
PRODUCTION POLICY 


N TELEPHONE making, production sched- 


ules move in one direction—-forward. The 
machinery seldom needs to be thrown into 
reverse. 

Cancellations in this industry are rare. 


There is consequently little lost effort in- 
volving men, material and machines. 

There is a minimum of waste in scrapping 
or storing partially fabricated parts. 

How is this possible? 

Because of the close relation between 
Western Electric as purchasers, manufacturers 
and distributors and the operating telephone 


companies of the Bell System served by it. 

Here is another striking economy which 
contributes to the low cost of your telephone 
service. 


Western Elecfric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers... Distributors 


SINCE 

1662 
FOR THE 

BELL SYSTEM 



























LETTERS 


What the Gardner Said 
Sirs: 

You might like to know what our gardner 
(a very comical man) said when he finished 
chuckling over your The Voter’s Dream cartoon, 

“Well, Sir!” he said, “nothing ain’t tickled 
my wrinkled old wattles so in ten year!” 

Old John comes from the “Coolidge Coun- 
try” in Vermont and he tells me that the ex- 
pression ‘“‘tickling one’s wattles”’ is used by one of 
the most distinguished men born in those parts. 
By ‘“‘wattles” it seems that they mean the skinny, 
baggy fore part of a typical Vermonter’s throat. 

I like the expression so well that I want to 
be reminded of it by having a copy of Time’s 
cartoon framed and hung in my den. Your 
cartoonist has put prime “wattles” on President 
Coolidge, Secretary Kellogg, Senator Vare, Sena- 
tor Borah and “Big Bill” Thompson. 

HENRY HARRIMAN TYLER 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

BES Nees 





“Very Fine” 
Sirs: 

. . Unquestionably a very fine and signifi- 
cant cartoon. At what price can you supply me 
with additional copies? 

Joun Grass 

3altimore, Md. 

Printed on high-grade cardboard, $rt. 
Framed (plain black frame), $2.—Eb. 
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“Shame! 
Sirs: 
I am an admirer of the Rev. Dr. John R. 
Straton. 
Your cartoon of him as a roach has upset me 
as few things could. 
Shame! 
You may cancel my husband’s subscription. 
PEARL ROSE JACKSON 
(Mrs. Horace Jackson) 
New York City 
TrmeE will cancel Subscriber Horace 
Jackson’s subscription if and when Sub- 
scriber Horace Jackson so orders.—Eb. 
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Would Buy 
Sirs: 

I fear I am known to TrmeE merely as “one” 
Original Subscriber Brown. But I consider my- 
self a “potent”? cover-to-cover reader. Therefore, 
I rise to hail as ‘able’ and soon to become 
“famed” The Voter’s Dream cartoon in this 
week’s TIME. 

Verily Cartoonist Barbour has drawn the 
“tycoon” of cartoons! To him “all praise,” and 
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WHO WILL BE 


X- 


= THE NEXT PRESIDENT? 


to 


: And how will his election eff ect the Stock 


Market and the securities you hold? 


If SMITH is elected, may we expect a drastic reaction in the 


7" prices of all securities—or have the Democrats won the 


1e confidence of Big Business? 
| If HOOVER is elected, should that event mark the beginning 
5 of one of the most prosperous periods in history—and stil] 


higher prices for certain stocks? 

| Or SHOULD profits now be accepted in view of political un- 
' | certainties? Is this a good time to rapidly reduce security 
holdings? 


1e 


NSWERS to the above questions are of paramount importance to 15,000,000 investors 
in this country. Many commentators assert that the election will not have any im- 








portant effect upon business and the Stock Market regardless of who is elected. With this 
™ view others do not agree. Furthermore, if the election of ove candidate might possibly obstruct 
., or delay the progress of our great industries, stockholders everywhere should be informed 
of all the unpleasant possibilities. If there are indications that the election of the other 
candidate might mark the beginning of a more prosperous period than ever before enjoyed, 
investors should be so informed. 
_ We have just issued a Special Bulletin, ‘‘Politics and the Stock Market,’’ which contains 
“ an unbiased, non-partisan review of the present campaign. Our conclusions have been 
e, reached after giving careful consideration to the opinions of all impartial observers. This 
is Bulletin has been prepared by practical economists well qualified to write on the subject. 
They attempt to predict: 
1e 
id , e . 
. I. Who will be the next President. 
4 The effect his policies will probably have upon business 
++ and the Stock Market. . 
‘a ' The policy which you, as an investor, should follow 
ut 3- during this critical period. 
c Simply fill out the coupon below and we will send you a complimentary copy of this Special Bulletin, 
k- together with an interesting booklet, ‘‘MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS."’ There is ‘no obligation. 
“4 
to 
vd 
rk INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 509, AUBURN, N. Y. 
“ Send me a copy of your Special | Eee rer ee i her he 
: Bulletin, “Politics and the Stock 
n Market,’’ together with a copy of ciel, 
" “MAKING MONEY IN 
rs STOCKS." This does not obligate 
ly Cicy:... foal a Hart tot ats .. State 


me in any way. 
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FREE TRIAL 


in your own / 


Ease and Relaxation 
Never Felt Before 


D°? you like to read? Then here is 
a new convenience—a new de- 
light! The Mitchell Table holds 
your book or magazine in exactly 
the right posit ion for comfort. 
Arm-strain, muscle-strain, eye- 
strain are all removed. Now you can read 
Sor hours with perfect comfort and re- 
laxation. A lifelong investment in health 
worth many times its original cost. 


Dozens of Uses 


Here at last isa means of reading and 
breakfasting comfortably in bed. Chil- 
dren, using the Mitchell Table in their 
studies, sit upright and breathe prop- 
erly. Humping, with its harmful effect 
on lungs, rt, liver and stomach, is 
eliminated. 

Anever-appreciated ray of sunshine in 
the lives of invalids—a portable ‘‘desk’’ 
that allows you to write, sketch or draw 
comfortably in bed or in your coziest 
chair. A distinctive gift that never fails 
to arouse enthusiasm. 

Made to last a at seeped wd Mitchell 
Table is the simplest and handsomest 
made, Two easily adjusted thumb nuts 
control all positions of the panel. At- 
tractively finished in 7 or wal- 
nut. Artistic design on panel lends grace 
and richness. Folds flat when not in use. 
Metal supports for bed use and book 
clips included without extra charge. 

Five Days’ Trial—No Money Down! 
Send us the coupon below and we will 
gladly mail you a Mitchell Table post- 
paid. Use it in your own_home: see for 
yourself its advantages. Keep it only if 
absolutely satisfied. $6.50 is a small price 
for lifelong reading comfort, isn’t it? 
The coupon is Folds flat when 


ett upright. Harmful 
bumping eliminated. 
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N “especially 
appreciate 

the Mitchell Table. 
Permitsthem to read 
without eye-strain— 
to eat comfortably. 
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now read, 
write and edit in 


their coziest chair. 
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to rival cartoonists a “thorough-going rebuke.” 

My “shrewd” purpose in writing this letter is 
to offer you $100 for the original of The Voter’s 
Dream. I “view with alarm” the possibility that 
some other subscriber may offer you more. But 
if my bid is successful, I promise to hang the 
original over my mantel and ever thereafter 
“point with pride.” 

Will Time sell? If not I shall be “vexed.” 

ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER CHARLES 
YEATS-BROWN 

Boston, Mass. 

The original of “The Voter’s Dream” is 
not for sale.-—Eb. 


Blank Check 
Sirs: 
. . . I want the original of that cartoon. Here 
is a blank check. Make it out for whatever 
amount you like (up to $50). I mean to have 
that original! 
CHESTER SWOPE 

Cleveland, Ohio 

P.S. This letter means that I am offering you 
$50 for the original of The Voter’s Dream. 

Not for sale-—Eb. 


Y 








Fifteen Cents 
Sirs: 

You will find 15c in stamps attached to this 
note. Please mail a copy of Time containing The 
Voter’s Dream to the Rev. Dr. John Cockroach 
Straton. 

Your cartoon will enable him to see himself as 
every intelligent person has seen him for years. 

On second thought, I am attaching another 15¢ 
for the benefit of Wm. E. Vare, the ‘“Senator- 
suspect.” 

REYNOLDS PHIPPS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

~ 
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A Minority Party 
Sirs: 

I notice in your issue of Oct. 8 you quote 
certain remarks of mine about bigotry and my 
prediction, in answer to questions, that Hoover 
seems the more likely winner. Now the impor- 
tant part of the interview from which you have 
taken this quotation was my expression of high 
hope for the organization of a powerful Socialist 
Party. I never expected to bring that to pass 
in one campaign and to quote me as “facing the 
fact” that I cannot win after a tour is quite 
misleading. The important fact I faced after 
the tour was the need of our party and the en- 
couragement I found to build it in spite of the 
three unhealthy R’s and in spite of Hoover’s 
organization. Incidentally I may add_ that 
whether Hoover or Smith wins will make as 
little difference in the government of the United 
States, considering the character of the parties 
behind them, both of which are owned by the 
same interests, as will the winner of the World 
Series. 

Just as a sporting proposition isn’t it fair to 
@ minority party—which is by no means a 
minority party in all parts of the world—to 
give a more adequate account of its purpose and 
hopes than in the brief paragraph in your issue 
of the 8th? 





NorMAN THOMAS 
Socialist Candidate for President 
New York City 
cy 


Fuller’s Attitude 
Sirs: 

I am sure that Time would not consciously 
misrepresent my attitude toward the Republican 
nominees for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency; but I must say that your quotation from 
my speech before the American Legion is mis- 
leading because of the fact that you have only 
quoted parts of it. 

Please rest assured that I was not at all dis- 
appointed at not being nominated for the Vice 
Presidency, and I am not “cool” toward anyone 
on that account. I sincerely hope that Hoover 
and Curtis will be elected and I shall do every- 
thing I can to help them. 

Meanwhile please rest assured that I am an 
enthusiastic reader of Time, and am grateful 
to you for the very interesting article you had 
about my friend Augustus John, who happens to 
be my guest at this time. 

There is a saying that time at last makes all 
things even, and I am sure that this is true of 
your great publication; and that you will be only 





too glad in your own way to correct the erroneous 
impression given by the reading notice I refer to. 


ALVAN TUFTS FULLER 
THE GOVERNOR 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Executive Department 

State House, Boston 

Time, lacking space to quote whole 
speeches, quotes memorable _ excerpts. 
From Governor Fuller’s speech to the 
American Legion, excerpts were quoted to 
illustrate that independence of political 
thought which Governor Fuller must agree 
has been characteristic of him before, dur- 
ing and after the National Republican 
Convention. To Governor Fuller, all 
thanks for perfecting Trme’s understand- 
ing of his attitude —Eb. 
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Lavender Hair 
Sirs: 

Apropos your “passion for accuracy” complex. 
In a recent issue you published an account of 
Madame Charlotte’s experience with her French 
hairdresser in which her white hair became un- 
expectedly lavender. You stated further that 
designer Charlotte’s tresses have since remained 
mauve due to the lovely lady’s efforts to keep 
them so. But hold— 

The August 18th issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post printed the enclosed advertisement for 
the Elgin Watch Company in which the clever 
lady Charlotte is described as being crowned 


with “hair as white as white gold.” SHAME! 
Note however that the artist who painted 
Madame’s likeness did daub her hair with 


lavender, even this broad hint failed to click 
with the copy writer. 
Catvin Hunt 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Apparently, Subscriber Hunt places 
greater credence in an advertising-copy- 
writer than in Time. Admen take jus- 
tifiable pride in the prestige of their pro- 
fession. However, this particular copy- 
writer happens to be mistaken. When seen 
last month, Madame Charlotte’s hair 
showed lavender, as stated by Time and 
as indicated by Elgin’s artist —Eb. 

me 
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Yo Atheist 

irs: 

My attention has been directed to the fact 
that, in a recent number [Aug. 20] of your pub- 
lication, you list me as an atheist. That is a 
reflection upon your intelligence, unless it is 
intended as a reflection upon mine. ... The 
connection allies me with an organization with 
which I have not the slightest relation or 
sympathy. ... In applying the term “atheist” 
to anyone who has not professed himself to be 
such, you are putting yourselves in the class of 
reckless traducers of truth-seeking. 


A. G. KELLER 


NM & 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


No Model 


Sirs: 

Thank you for publishing the notice of my 
engagement to Dorothy Buck. ... 

Please be advised that although Miss .Buck 
was the inspiration for my Goddess of Agricul- 
ture, she did not pose for it. The difference is 
important. Miss Buck is‘not a model. 

ALEX J. ETT 

New York City 


Insolent Clerks 
Sirs: 

I am a subscriber since 1923 at Panama, C. Z. 
I have always abstained from writing letters that 
more or less annoy you besides taking up space 
in your glorious magazine. 

But the culmination of rage sizzles for expres- 
sion within me. On p. 14, Oct. 1, issue in third 
column, under caption “Relief” appears: 

1,200 tons of food 

3,490 tons of misc. supplies 

10 days provisions for 100,000 people, etc. All 
to be distributed to the poor devils, victims of 
the tremendous hurricane in Porto Rico. 

I can imagine the anxiety of those people ex- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FOUR OCLOCK - FULL OF PEP 


HANKS to his superb aluminum chair which is silent, 
comfortable, restful. 





. — Silent— permanently silent— because the chair frame is 
made without dowels, screws, or glued joints to loosen and 
insult his ears with squeaks and groans. 


Comfortable — because it is built to conform to the curves 
of his body and is splendidly upholstered. 


Restful—because such combination of ease and quiet is 
certain to be restful—a sure preventive of the “four o’clock 


ev 











a . 99 a . . . 
: fatigue” that dragsa person down at the time his work requires 
8 
. energetic action most. 
”? Lhd 
e 5 * * * 
f 
Grace, beauty of line, unbelievable lightness are other attrib- 
butes of these marvelous chairs that are made of strong alu- 
minum alloy. They are the last word in the craft of chair 
» designing, are finished in plain enamel colors or in exquisite 
x natural wood effects to fit the decorative scheme of any office. 
is . ; 
, Ask your secretary to write for your copy of the booklet, 
‘Aluminum Furniture for the Office.” 
” Aluminum Company of America 
- 2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
rd : 
/E 
SY EF 
All Vv ae 
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New Chrysler “75” Royal Sedan, $1535 


(wire wheels extra) 





— Style a Triumph of 





Heralded as America’s greatest original con~ 
tributions to motor car style—no wonder the 
new Chrysler “75” and “65” have captivated 
the nation ... The first expressions of fer~ 
vent admiration are invariably followed bythe 
exclamation, “And so beautifully original!” 
.... 4 For the alluring modishness of the 
new Chryslers owes nothing of its style su~ 
premacy to the conceptions of Old World 
designers .... @ Chrysler genius — escaping 
the traditions of Europe—has given the world 
an altogether original conception of motor 


car beauty.... 4 Today Europe, as well 


say. American Originality 


as America, recognizes that Chrysler style 
has obsoleted all earlier automobile design. 


New Chrysler “75” Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535; Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $1535; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655; Crown 
Sedan, $1655; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), $1695; 5-Pass. Phaeton, 
$1795; 7-Pass. Phaeton, $1865; Convertible Sedan, $22.45. (6-ply full-balloon tires.) 


New Chrysler *65” Prices—Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. All prices f. 0. b, Detroit. Wire wheels extra. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ As chief executive, Calvin Coolidge 
found it necessary last week to use un- 
minced language on one important prob- 
lem. It had been reported that 22 of the 
“career” diplomats whom President 
Coolidge raised to the rank of Minister 
had tentatively agreed among themselves 
not to resign on March 4, no matter who 
is elected President. Secretary of State 
Kellogg refused to believe the report, but 
it came to the attention of President 
Coolidge. It seemed like stubborn insub- 
ordination to President Coolidge. He 
labeled it unconstitutional, an attempt. of 
the “career” diplomats to make themselves 
a self-perpetuating group. He pointed out 
that the next President is privileged to 
appoint new diplomats even if the old dip- 
lomats do not resign. 

It has always been customary for all 

Ministers and Ambassadors to tender their 
resignations to an in-coming President. 
But the increasingly numerous and im- 
portant “career” diplomats, who have 
earned the rank of Minister after long 
and meritorious service, might well feel 
differently about getting out than would 
politically-appointed Ambassadors, party 
henchmen, “lame ducks.” 
@ As man of amity, Calvin Coolidge con- 
gratulated Neguest Tafari Makonnen on 
his coronation as King of Ethiopia, talked 
to King Alfonso of Spain over a new 
transatlantic wireless telephone, pressed 
a button opening the 11th Maui county 
fair in Hawaii, made a speech on “material 
and spiritual welfare” before the 49th 
General Triennial Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church,* in Washington, 
B:.&. 


@, As politician and nominal head of the 
Republican Party, Calvin Coolidge had 
conferences with Chairman Work, Senator 
Borah, Frank Waterman Stearns. 


THE CABINET 


Again, Walska 

A proud lady, her husband, home and 
jewels, gave Secretary Mellon several mo- 
ments of thought last week. He personally 
reviewed the case of Mme. Ganna Walska, 
widely publicized wife of grey-templed 
Harold Fowler McCormick of Chicago. 
She had come to the U. S. laden with 
$2,500,000 of personal belongings. The 
customs men had asked for some $1,000,- 
ooo in duties. But no such duties would 
she pay. She said her home was in Paris, 
she was only visiting the U. S. Neverthe- 
less, said the customs men, her husband 





*President Coolidge is a Congregationalist. 


lives in the U. S. and where the husband 
lives, there, in the law’s eyes, lives the 
wife. Mme. Walska was coming to her 
real home, they said. Like any other U. S. 
wife, she must pay duty on her foreign- 
bought finery. 


Mme. Walska obtained a letter from 
Mr. McCormick assuring the U. S. that, 
though he lives in Chicago, it is with his 
full knowledge and approval that she is 
domiciled in Paris. Mme. Walska stormed 
zbout a woman’s rights before the law. 
She excited the National Woman’s Party. 
The Hearst press printed her most flatter- 
ing photograph and the caption: “For the 
sake of her sex!” 

But Mr. Mellon was unmoved. The law, 
as far as he could see, was the law. Much 
as he might have liked to oblige a fellow- 
millionaire’s wife—though he has never 
met either Mme. Walska or Mr. McCor- 
mick—he had to approve his subordinates’ 
finding. 

Mme. Walska had the choice of send- 
ing her princessly belongings back to Paris, 
or fighting in the U. S. Customs Court of 
Appeals. She chose to fight. 





$40.82 

The Treasury Department counted the 
country’s currency. It found $8,213,615,- 
127 of which $6,415,083,402 was in cir- 
culation. If there are 118,720,000 people 
in the U. S., that makes $40.82 per person. 
Last year there was $42.19 per pocket or 
handbag. Soon the Treasury will issue its 
new, smaller $1 bills, six and one eighth 
inches by two and five eighths inches in- 
stead of the present, seven and seven 


tenths by three and one eighth inch size.. 
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REPUBLICANS 


Hooverizings 

Notable among Hooverizings of the 
week were: 

Andrew William Mellon, over the 
radio from Washington: .. .“[after re- 
viewing fiscal history since 1920] The Re- 
publican party has given a notable instance 
of platform promises carried out. Under 
the leadership of President Coolidge, it has 
proved itself a party of constructive abil- 
ity. In Mr. Hoover, it offers to the coun- 
try an able and experienced leader, who 
will carry on the work of the present Ad- 
ministration. After a long and successful 
business career, he has held many public 
and official positions of the greatest re- 
sponsibility. He has proved himself a great 
organizer, a far-seeing and resourceful ex- 
ecutive, and has discharged every duty in 
a way to merit the highest praise and ad- 
miration. Based on nearly eight years of 
close association with him, I am convinced 
that he will give the nation a sound and 
successful administration of the Govern- 
ment and that he is supremely well quali- 
fied to deal with those great economic 
problems that influence so directly and to 
such a very large extent the prosperity of 
the country and the comfort, welfare and 
happiness of the people.” 


Gabrielle Greeley Clendenin, daugh- 
ter of the late Editor Horace Greeley of 
the oldtime New York Tribune, in an 
open letter to “My Dear Sisters of the 
South”: 

“Do not think me intrusive in speaking 
to you, but recall how my father, Horace 
Greeley, came down after the Civil War, to 
bail your President, Jeff Davis, and re- 
turned to face in consequence almost 
financial ruin. May I send you a word of 
greeting to say how glad I am that so 
many of you are breaking through party 
lines to vote for a great American, Herbert 
Hoover. 

“Herbert Hoover has grown up in the 
clean country, an orphan wrestling with 
poverty for a living and an education. 
After gaining these with his great natural 
powers he was called to carry on from 
China to Australia immense constructive 
works at the head of armies of co-workers 
with whom he has never had a strike or a 
misunderstanding. . . .” Mrs. Clendenin 
then mentioned Nominee Hoover’s feeding 
of Belgians and Germans, his flood-control 
work, Europe’s understanding of him, and 
closed: “For these and a hundred other 
reasons, dear sisters, give Herbert Hoover 
your vote.” 

Newspaper advertisements covering 
full pages in the New York American 
(Hearst). One of them said (in part): “In 
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the Tradition of Lincoln, the Republican 
Party Offers Herbert Hoover for President. 

“True to the spirit of Democracy, it 
turns again to a man of the people for a 
successor to Lincoln the railsplitter, Grant 
the tanner, and Garfield of the towpath— 
to a blacksmith’s son, an lowa orphan and 
country schoolboy, raised by his own 
merits, to a plane of distinction in more 
fields of usefulness, than any man the na- 
tion has ever been privileged to place in 
the White House... . 

“His career is marked with the callouses 
of struggle and achievement. He has pur- 
sued ambition along the corn-row, across 
the furrow, into laboratory, down mine 
shaft, into great administrative and en- 
gineering projects. .. . 

“His university is Leland Stanford, but 
his true Alma Mater is the map of the 
world. ... 

“A vote for Hoover is a vote for belch- 
ing smoke-stacks, flaring furnaces, clang- 
ing hammers, busy looms, honest and per- 
manent agricultural relief—a vote for peak 
production, for steady employment, for 
the song of the riveter, for more automo- 
biles—a vote for better government, for 
sounder business practice, for full time and 
fuller pay envelopes—a vote for impartial 
legislation, for the integrity of the Consti- 
tution, for continued equality before op- 
portunity and the law—a vote for national 
safety, solvency and sobriety—and national 
ideals.” 

— + — 


ee Ae eS 


Nominee Hoover found it necessary to 
add postscripts to his Tennessee speech of 
the week previous. 

He had said: “I do not favor any gen- 
eral extension of the Federal Government 
into the operation of business in compe- 
tition with its citizens. ... There are 
lecal instances where the Government 
must enter the business field as a by- 
product of some great major purpose, 
such as improvement in navigation, flood 
control, scientific research or national 
defense.” 

A “local instance” not far from where 
the Nominee was speaking was the Fed- 
eral power-and-nitrate project at Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River. Whether 
the Government shall sell Muscle Shoals, 
or lease it to privateers, or keep and oper- 
ate it itself, has been a hot question in 
the South for ten years. It is still such 
a hot question that Editor Edward John 
Meeman of the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
thought Nominee Hoover’s government- 
in-business passage did not tell the South 
enough. He asked the Nominee point- 
blank what it meant. Then came the first 
Hoover postscript: “You may say that 
means Muscle Shoals.” 

The News-Sentinel is one of the 26 
Scripps-Howard chain-papers. All the 
young Scripps-Howard editors are sup- 
porting Nominee Hoover this year.* All 


*Writing in Collier’s a fortnight ago about 
the meeting last winter at French Lick, Ind., 
where the Scripps-Howard editors voted unani- 
mously to support Hoover, Chairman Roy How- 
ard of the Scripps-Howard board of directors 
said: “The average age of the 26 men was just 
a trifle over 30 years.” 
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ARTHUR SMITH Jr. (GRANDSON) 
It wasn’t “baloney” to him. 


(See p. 9) 


the young Scripps-Howard editors are also 
supporting the government-ownership-and- 
operation side of the ~“’>ter Power ques- 
tion. Editor Meeman ot the News-Senti- 
nel was apparently satisfied that Nominee 
Hoover’s first postscript implied govern- 
ment ownership and operation for Muscle 
Shoals. 

But other newsmen were not so satis- 
fied and at a press conference back in 
Washington, Nominee Hoover found it 
necessary to make his second postscript. 
This time he said: ‘“‘There is no question 
of government ownership about Muscle 
Shoals, as the government already owns 
both the power and the nitrate plants. 
The major purposes which were advanced 
for its construction were navigation, sci- 
entific research and national defense. The 
Republican Administration has recom- 
mended that it be dedicated to agriculture 
for research purposes and development of 
fertilizers in addition to its national de- 
fense reserve. After these purposes are 
satisfied, there is a by-product of surplus 
power. -That by-product should be dis- 
posed of on such terms and conditions as 
will safeguard and protect all public 
interests. 

“T entirely agree with these proposals.” 

There Nominee Hoover left the matter. 
The Scripps-Howard newspapers accepted 
it as fine and final. 

The arch-Democratic New York World 
pointed out, however, that Nominee Hoo- 
ver had not yet said flatly that he favored 
Federal operation. The World laughed at 
the Scripps-Howard chain-papers and 
called the Hoover postscripts ‘“shadow- 
boxing.” Vexed but honest, the chain- 
papers admitted that the Hoover candor 
had not been perfect. They said: “It is 
difficult to understand why Hoover didn’t 
say he was for government ownership and 
government operation of Muscle Shoals, 
or either or neither, instead of saying 
something else, then pointing to it and 
saying further, ‘that means Muscle 


Shoals’; then, two days later, interpreting 
what he meant by ‘that.’ ” 

But the chain-papers excused Nominee 
Hoover on the ground that ‘there seems 
to be something about political campaign- 
ing that just naturally breeds circumlocu- 
tion. The roundabout instinct gets into the 
blood.” They cited Nominee Smith’s par- 
allel vagueness about the Equalization 
Fee, which he avoided naming by name in 
his farm relief speech at Omaha. Finally, 
resorting to Hearstlike capital letters, they 
said: “Throughout this campaign the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers have believed 
WITH Hoover some of the time. We have 
believed In him all of the time.... 
What the World’s candidate says as to 
power—or any other subject—is right 
per se and must be accepted by the World 
as holy writ.” 








Speech No. Five 


Ten million loudspeakers had scarcely 
ceased quivering with Nominee Smith’s 
remarks in Kentucky on the tariff (see 
page 9) than two days later Nominee 
Hoover set them reverberating again with 
further tariff talk at Boston. 

Before lending attention to what the 
Democrat had said the Republican paid 
his respects to New England industrious- 
ness, to the importance of foreign trade, to 
the current administrations “measures to 
vigorously restore and expand” that trade, 
not omitting the Commerce Department’s 
share in the work, with indirect reference 
to the Hoover deeds in breaking down 
foreign (British) monopolies (rubber, 
coffee ). 

Then came the tariff. 

Despite Nominee Smith’s declaration 
for protection, Nominee Hoover pointed 
to the Democratic platform’s mention of 
an “effective competitive” tariff. Wading 
in deeper, but never mentioning his op- 
ponent by name, he defended the Tariff 
Commission as “a most valuable arm of 
the Government. It can be strengthened 
and made more useful in several ways.” 

Then he said: “But the American peo- 
ple will never consent to delegating author- 
ity over the tariff to any commission 
whether non-partisan or by-partisan. .. . 
There is only one commission to which 
delegation of that authority can be made. 
That is the great commission of their own 
choosing, the Congress of the United 
States and the President. It is the only 
commission which can be held responsible 
to the electorate.” 

This was rather a neat way of suggest- 
ing that Nominee Smith’s proposed non- 
partisan five-man commission would be 
unconstitutional. 


The tariff theme lent itself also to the 
one embarrassing feature of the New Eng- 
land visit—the depression in the textile 
industry. Nominee Hoover said he thought 
textiles had “turned the corner.” He also, 
surprising no one, said: “Any change in the 
present policy of protection would without 
question result in a flood of foreign textile 
products which would mean no less than 
ruin to New England industry, both manu- 
facturers and workmen.” 
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DEMOCRATS 


Items 


Notable among Brown Derby campaign 
items of the week were the following: 

Arthur Smith Jr.,  30-month-old 
grandchild, lifted up his small, lisping voice 
and sang “The Sidewalks of New York” 
for a “talkie” film at Albany. With Jef- 
ferson, the Great Dane, nearby, he was not 
afraid. Nor was it “baloney” to him. He 
sang earnestly, correctly, to the end. 

George J. Anderson, president of the 
Consolidated Coal Co. (Rockefeller, “larg- 
est U.S. producers of soft coal,’’) declared 
for Smith and said: “The present adminis- 
tration has not disguised its hostility to 
West Virginia’s basic interest.” He men- 
tioned that West Virginia voted for Cool- 
idge in 1924 instead of its native John Wil- 
liam Davis. “The State has received not 
bread, but a stone.” 

The National Council of the Steu- 
ben Society of America recommended 
Nominee Smith to the Society’s units and 
members (Some 3,500,000 German-Ameri- 
cans). 

Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of Yale University, wrote 
a testimonial: “. .. The object of the 
18th Amendment was to stop drunkenness 
and promote public order. This object has 
not been attained. . . .” 


—o— 
On the Border 


The Republicans had been talking about 
the tariff. Nominee Curtis, Secretary 
Jardine, Senators Moses, Borah and Fess, 
Speaker Longworth, Under-Secretary 
Ogden Mills and many another had been 
saying and repeating what a dreadful 
thing it would be for the Democrats to 
obtain power, because they would lower 
the tariff. The tariff, thanks to Repub- 
lican persistence, was beginning to loom 
with Prosperity as one of the campaign 
issues. National Chairman Work (Re- 
publican) drew National Chairman 
Raskob (Democrat) into a public tariff 
debate, in the course of which Mr. Ras- 
kob promised to resign if it could be 
shown that Nominee Smith did not favor 
a protective tariff. That put it up to 
Nominee Smith, who was already very 
busy planning where to go and when to 
speak along the border between the North 
and South. 

Moving southwards, visiting at Rich- 
mond, Va., where Governor Byrd shook 
his hand heartily and Mrs. Byrd put a 
rose in his buttonhole, the Nominee 
planned what he would say about the 
tariff. In his speech of acceptance, he had 
said: “The Democratic Party does not, 
and under my leadership will not, advo- 
cate any sudden or drastic revolution in 
our economic system which would cause 
business upheaval or economic distress. 
This principle was recognized as far back 
as the passage of the Underwood Tariff 
bill.” 

That last sentence would need explain- 
ing, because the Underwood bill placed 
on the free list a lot of things that farm- 
ers raise, viz. bacon, hams, hogs, wool, 
lambs, sheep, corn, wheat, potatoes, rye, 
milk, cattle. 





© Keystone 
THE LATE Cot. HENRY WATTERSON 


His goddess changed her mind. 


At Nashville, the Nominee paused for 
an unscheduled speech, a reply to Nominee 
Hoover’s speech in Tennessee the week 
prior. He came down hard on the Hoover 
equivocating over water power and Mus- 
cle Shoals (see Republicans). He ex- 
tricated himself from the position on 
immigration into which he felt Nominee 
Hoover had tried to place him. He said: 
“In Tennessee, the Republican candidate 
said, ‘I do not favor an increase in im- 
migration.’ Why does he say that? ... 
I do not favor any let-down [of alien re- 
strictions] at all... . It smacks a little 
too much of the old-time legal practice 
that they used to tell about, when the 
lawyer wanted to get the witness in bad 
by saying: ‘When did you stop beating 
your wife?’ ” 

But tariff was still uppermost in his 
mind and he announced that he would 
speak on it next evening in Louisville. 


Louisville was a logical place, and at - 


the same time a fearsome place, for a 
Democratic speech on the tariff. It was 
in Louisville, in the columns of his 
Courier-Journal, that the late Col. Henry 
Watterson (1842-1921) used to thunder 
about the tariff.. It was Col. Watterson 
who called the Democratic party “the 
star-eyed goddess of tariff reform” and 
who in 1884 coined the oldtime phrase, 
“A tariff for revenue only,” a phrase re- 
peated in national Democratic platforms 
as late as 1920. Nominee Smith had the 
double problem of breaking away from 
the revenue-only tradition and of em- 
bracing the historically Republican prin- 
ciple of protection without losing politi- 
cal steam. 

In the Louisville speech, he proceeded 
as follows: 

“Now, of course, we know as sensible 
people that the tariff argument can and 
has been used for the purpose of cover- 
ing a multitude of political sins ...a 
handy smoke screen.” He pointed out 
that the Republican tariff plank was seven 


lines long in 1920, two pages long in 1924 
and 1928. 

He disputed the Republican claim of 
credit for “the new standard of American 
wages and American living conditions,” 
by asserting that 

1) Wages and conditions are not so fine 
in the coal, textile and agricultural worlds, 
and 

2) The “new standard” was set during 
the Wilson administration, by two War 
factors: a) the cessation of immigration; 
b) the removal of U. S. industry’s for- 
eign competition. 

The standard having changed, “two 
things . . . remain to be done in order 
to maintain it: continue the [immigra- 
tion] restriction and leave the tariff where 
it will give full protection. ... 

“This the Democratic party in its plat- 
form holds to be absolutely necessary. 


Next he quoted President Coolidge’s 
speech last June to the Bureau of the 
Budget, in which President Coolidge ex- 
plained that an Administration is not 
obliged to furnish the people with Pros- 
perity, but with “every fair opportunity” 
for Prosperity, which the people furnished 
themselves. 

“Now,” said Nominee Smith, “the ob- 
ject of linking prosperity to the tariff is, 
first to scare off businessmen and scare off 
the wage earners; but there is another— 
campaign contributions have to come in. 


“No general tariff bill was ever enacted 
as the result of a report from a properly 
constituted fact-finding body. 

“The tariff has been in politics. It has 
been brought about by the log-rolling sys- 
tem, by the give and take—you scratch 
my back and I'll scratch yours—give me 
my schedule and I'll vote for yours.” 

Next came a review of partisanship in 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, blaming 
Democrats and Republicans alike, Taft, 
Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, but for- 
giving Wilson because of the recreation 
of the Commission in 1916. Secretary 
Jardine received a flaying for having mis- 
quoted the Smith reference to the Under- 
wood Act of 1913. 

Finally came the Smith tariff “prescrip- 
tion,” in nine parts, of which the following 
were significant: 

1) “I believe that the tariff should be 
taken out of politics.” 

4) “I state definitely that the Demo- 
cratic party if intrusted with power will 
be opposed to any general tariff bill... . 
I definitely pledge that the only change 
I will consider in the tariff will be specific 
revisions in specific schedules, each con- 
sidered on its own merits by an impartial 
commission. . . .” 

5) “ ... I say to the American work- 
ingman that the Democratic party will not 
do a single thing that will take from his 
weekly pay envelope a 5-cent piece. To 
the American farmer I say that the Demo- 
cratic party will do everything in its 
power to put back into his pocket all that 
belongs there. And we further say that 
nothing will be done that will embarrass 
ot interfere in any way with the legiti- 
mate progress of business—big or small.” 
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6) “In the belief that provision for a 
bi-partisan tariff commission promotes 
rather than eliminates politics. I would 
ask Congress to give me authority to ap- 
point a tariff commission of five members 
from among the best qualified in the coun- 
try to deal with the problem irrespective 
of party affiliations, with a salary suffi- 
ciently large to induce them to devote 
themselves exclusively to this important 
work.”’* 

9g) “I can relieve the Republican party 
and its managers of the necessity of 
spreading false propaganda about the 
Democratic attitude on the tariff by stat- 
ing that neither the Underwood nor any 
other tariff bill will be the pattern for 
carrying into effect the principles herein 
set forth.” 


MINOR PARTIES 
Gitlow Lost & Found 

Missing—between San Diego, Calif., 
and Phoenix, Ariz—one Nominee for Vice 
President of the U. S. 

His name was Benjamin Gitlow. He was 
a Communist—six feet high, a 200- 
pounder with black hair, swart skin, bright 
black eyes, long fingers, very large feet, 
round shoulders. 

His friends suspected a Klannish plot, 
or strong-arm work by the American 
Legion, which had warned him not to visit 
Phoenix. William O’Brien, candidate of 
the Workers’ (Communist) Party for 
Governor of Arizona, began searching 
small-town jails through the Southwest. 
Suspicion pointed to El Paso, in the west- 
ern corner of Texas, then to Nogales, on 
the Arizona-Mexico Border. Attorney- 
General Sargent and Governor Hunt of 
Arizona were both notified they would be 
held responsible for the Nominee’s safety. 
There were two days of minor furore in 
minor circles. Then up turned Nominee 
Gitlow in Houston, Tex. He had not been 
kidnapped, he said. He had merely tar- 
ried two extra days in San Diego. 


LABOR 
Strike 


In Paterson, N. J., 3,500 workers in 130 
broad silk mills+ went on strike. They 
wanted a 10% wage increase, the 8-hour 
day, recognition of their union (Asso- 
ciated Silk Workers). The strikers in- 
sisted that their number would swiftly in- 
crease. Henry Barr, President of the 
Broad Silk Manufacturers, insisted that 
the percentage of striking workers was 
very small, despite the fact that 50% had 
quit work. Socialist Nominee for the 
Presidency Norman Thomas expressed 
sympathy. “I speak officially for my 
party,” he said, “when I say that we stand 
ready to give every assistance to the 
workers here.” Peaceful picketing con- 
tinued. 





*The U. S. Tariff Commission is at present 
composed of six members, of which not more 
than three may be of the same political party. 
They receive $9,000 each per annum. The pres- 
ent, and usual, constituency is three Repub 
licans, three Democrats and it is usually dead- 
locked on party lines when reports are required 
of it. 

+Mills producing broad pieces of silk, as 
opposed to r:bbon or thread silk mills. 


PROHIBITION 


No Beverage 

Poisoning is a grim, sordid phase of Pro- 
hibition. The most rabid anti-salooner 
would find it hard to vilify a lawbreaker 
who went shrieking to death with poison 
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Driver JOHN BECAK 


. never had such a week.” 


scourging his entrails. Last week an epi- 
demic of poison liquor deaths struck Man- 
hattan. John Becak, wagon driver for the 
Morgue, said he never had such a busy 
week. During three days 33 persons: suc- 
cumbed. Most of the deaths were caused 
by wood alcohol. Most of them occurred 
on the lower east side waterfront. The city 
police arrested purveyors of a decoction 
known as “smoke” which sells at 5¢ or 
1o¢ per glass. “Smoke” is usually com- 
posed of pure alcohol and coloring matter. 
What had happened was a sudden, general 
substitution of wood alcohol for pure 


alcohol.* 

Mayor James John Walker said the ven- 
dors of wood alcohol were guilty of homi- 
cide, that it was up to the District Attor- 
ney’s office to act. Everyone expected the 
intervention and assistance of Federal 
forces, lately so loudly active in Manhat- 
tan. But no one expected what actually 
happened. The Federals announced that 
the government could do absolutely noth- 
ing. The statement of the Federal Grand 
Jury read as follows: “Inasmuch as wood 
alcohol is not a beverage, but a recognized 
poison (analogous to prussic acid or iodine) 
and its use and sale are not regulated by 
any of the Federal laws, we respectfully 





*The chemical names for wood alcohol and 
grain (“pure”) alcohol are methyl and ethyl 
respectively. Beverages, being luxuries, are 
scarcely ever duty-free. But industrialists de- 
mand a duty-free alcohol for commercial pur- 
poses. Wood alcohol was devised to meet this 
need. It is simply denaturized “pure” alcohol. 
Denaturization means the addition of a substance 
which renders the original unwholesome. The 
wood-spirit and other substances used in the 
making of wood alcohol are poisonous.. Hearty 
drinkers of wood alcohol are killed by paralysis 
of the nervous system. 


report that in those particular instances 
the subject matter is for the consideration 
of the State authorities rather than the 
Federal authorities. The State laws regu- 
late the sale of poisons and provide for 
punishment for their improper use and 


sale.” 


How to Mix 

Alfred A. Knopf does not sell intoxicat- 
ing beverages. His doing so might cause 
him to be clapped into jail. But Alfred 
A. Knopf tells people how to mix the fin- 
est intoxicating beverages that can be 
mixed. He charges them $3.00 for this in- 
formation. They can obtain it direct from 
him or any bookstore. Publisher Knopf’s 
business address is No. 730 Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan. 

The information which Mr. Knopf sells 
is done up in a book form and is called 
The Bon Vivant’s Companion, or How 
to Mix Drinks. It is the work of the 
late Professor Jerry Thomas, onetime 
bartender at the Metropolitan Hotel, 
Manhattan, and the Planters’ House, St. 
Louis. Professor Thomas (whose parents 
wanted him to be a preacher) first pub- 
lished How to Mix Drinks in 1862. It 
quickly went through six large printings; 
Professor Thomas became a world-figure ; 
it was said that President Grant, having 
quafied the Professor’s BLUE BLAZER 
after playing croquet, gave him a cigar. 

The new volume contains a long and 
able introduction by Herbert Asbury,* and 
many venerable illustrations. One of these 
shows a lady upsetting a waiter’s tray 
with her dainty toe; the caption is: “In- 
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... mixing a Blue Blazer. 


dignant Young Lady Refusing to Take a 
Drink. This occurred in 1868.” 

The most amazing drink invented by 
Professor Thomas is the BLUE BLAZER. 
His recipe: “Use two large silver-plated 





*Author of Up From Methodism, The Gangs 
of New York and the famed article Hatrack 
about a prostitute (“Fanny Fewclothes’”) and 
two churchyards, 
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mugs, with handles. One wineglass of 
Scotch whiskey. One wineglass of boiling 
water. Put the whiskey and the boiling 
water in one mug, ignite the liquid with 
fire, and while blazing mix both ingre- 
dients by pouring them four or five times 
from one mug to the other. If well done 
this will have the appearance of a con- 
tinuous stream of liquid fire. Sweeten 
with one teaspoonful of pulverized white 
sugar, and serve in a small bar tumbler, 
with a piece of lemon peel. ...A_ be- 
holder gazing for the first time upon an 
experienced artist compounding this bev- 
erage, would naturally come to the con- 
clusion that it was a nectar for Pluto 
rather than Bacchus. The novice in mix- 
ing this beverage should be careful not 
to scald himself. To become proficient in 
throwing the liquid from one mug to the 
other, it will be necessary to practice for 
some time with cold water.” 

Being explicit was a large part of the 
art of Professor Thomas. Example: 
“LIGHT GUARD PUNCH. For a party 
of 20 (this is sufficient for a mixed party 
of 20, not 20 of the Light Guard.—J. T.): 

“Three bottles of champagne. 

“One bottle of pale sherry. 

“One bottle of cognac. 

“One bottle of sauterne. 

“One pineapple, sliced. 

“Four lemons, sliced. 

“Sweeten to taste, mix in a punch bowl, 
cool with a large lump of ice, and serve 
immediately.” 

There are 306 recipes in the book. Six- 
teen of these are temperance drinks, such 
as: “DRINK FOR THE DOG DAYS. 
A bottle of soda water poured into a large 
goblet, in which a lemon ice has been 
placed, forms a deliciously cool and re- 
freshing drink; but should be taken with 
some care, and positively avoided whilst 
you are very hot.” 


——e 





Canadian Whiskey 

Canada’s whiskey exports to the U. S. 
(figures announced last week): 

In 1927—$17,471,437. 

In 1928—$18,620,150. 

In 1927—1,067,744 gallons. 

In 1928—1,153,710 gallons. 


Straw 

Another straw vote was harvested. Edi- 
tor & Publisher, trade weekly of journal- 
ism, polled the executives of 925 news- 
papers throughout the U. S. Their com- 
posite prediction: Hoover, 16,271,276 
popular and 387 electoral votes; Smith, 
12,863,936 popular and 126 electoral votes. 
(126 electoral votes is low; John William 
Davis got 136 in 1924, James Middleton 
Cox got 127 in 1920.) 

In St. Joe, Ark., a shrewd gasoline-pump 
man on Highway 65 put signs on two 
pumps—Hoover Gas and Smith Gas— 
same price, same grade. He then kept tab 
on the gallons bought at each pump. Cus- 
tomers bought heavily to boost their can- 
didate. Smith led. 


The fourth week’s standing in the straw 
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BroTHER Bos 
He missed a little bird’s funeral. 


poll taken in 40 out of the 48 states by the 
Literary Digest (weekly opinion reporter) 
was: 

Hoover: 1,210,869 popular votes, 425 
electoral votes. 

Smith: 688,829 popular votes, 42 elec- 
toral votes. 


S 


In LaFollette-Land 
(See front cover.) 

“Crow is not our dish. Only a man 
with the might of right can force it upon 
us. 

“But that is just what this ‘sidewalk- 
reared Prince’ has done. He served us our 
first dish as we sat in the rain at Albany 
and listened to his acceptance speech. 
And he has kept us on a steady diet of 
crow ever since. 

“Every time he spoke in the West 
whether in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Montana, Minnesota or 
straight as the crow flies there came back 
to us, with the compliments of the pro- 
gressive Governor of New York, an addi- 
tional supply of crow.” 

So said, last week, the People’s Legis- 
lative Service of: equivocal, critical Wis- 
consin, whose 13 electoral votes may point 
the way for neighboring States of the un- 
settled Northwest. Earlier, this service 
had decried Nominees Smith and Hoover 
in one breath as “unprogressive.” 

It was a significant bit of ‘‘crow-eating” 
because the People’s Legislative Service 
is the voice of LaFollettism in Wiscon- 
sin. It was founded by the late great 
Robert Marion LaFollette as the official 
organ of his Progressive Republican move- 
ment. The statement came, moreover, 
two days after an editorial declaration 
for Smith by the Madison, Wis., Capital- 
Times. The backer and chief stockholder 
of the Capital-Times is Alfred Thomas 
Rogers, law-partner of the late great La- 
Follette. Another stockholder is Senator 
Robert Marion LaFollette Jr. 








Wisconsin— = 


Mr. Rogers proceeded to take charge of 
an organization whose shingle, blazing on 
a Madison hotel, read: ‘“‘Progressive Re- 
publican Headquarters, Alfred E. Smith 
for President.” 

Young Senator LaFollette said nothing 
committal. It was still possible for Nomi- 
nee Curtis, who went stumping through 
Wisconsin last week, to endorse the young 
man’s candidacy for re-election to the 
Senate. “That brilliant young man,” 
Nominee Curtis called him, in what 
seemed an importunate plea to keep the 
Progressives of the Northwest in line for 
the Hoover-Curtis ticket. 


But “that brilliant young man” was be- 
lieved to be holding his fire. He had more 
to gain, for his own cause of getting Pro- 
gressives elected to Congress throughout 
the Northwest, by waiting for a more dra- 
matic moment to declare himself. He had 
much to lose from his reputation for 
square-speaking if he did not ultimately 
declare himself. Because, besides the ut- 
terances of the LaFollette organs, there 
were other elements and developments. 

Senator LaFollette had declared against 
Walter Jodok Kohler, regular Republican 
candidate for Governor. LaFollette’s 
Progressive Republican wing was backing 
the Democratic candidate, Albert George 
Schmedeman, Madison’s mayor. 

Senator LaFollette’s colleague and fel- 
low Progressive, Senator John J. Blaine, 
had declared for Smith while stumping 
for Senator LaFollette’s renomination 
(TiM_E, Sept. 10). 

The Democratic nominee opposing Sen- 
ator LaFollette for re-election, a man 
named M. K. Reilly, withdrew and gave 
the Senator a clear field against William 
H. Markham, a Hooverite who announced 
his candidacy after the primary result was 
known 

Finally, committing him as to appear- 
ances if not morally and politically, there 
was Senator LaFollette’s able, notable 
brother, Lecturer Philip LaFollette of 
the University of Wisconsin’s law faculty. 
Brother Phil had gone up and down the 
State speaking for Brother Bob and he, 
too, had said some very pro-Smith things 

This other, less nationally known La- 
Follette brother is a young man to whom 
Wisconsin voters point with prophecy and 
pride every time there is an election 
After LaFollette Sr.’s death, and again 
last spring, they said that Phil LaFol- 
lette would run for Governor. This year 
at least, it was real “draft” talk. But he 
did not let it get very far. He insisted 
that he was “too young.” (He is 31, two 
years younger than the Youngest Senator.) 
He wanted to go on with his teaching 
and his law practice. It was for that, and 
not to be “available” for greater things 
that he relinquished the district attorney- 
ship of Dane County, which he helped a 
young assistant in his office to inherit a‘ 
the last election. 

Four years ago, in the father’s pre 
dential campaign, both LaFollette sons 
were on the touring train. Observant 
people noticed then that there was “move 
of the old man” in Brother Phil th 


Brother Bob. It was in his longer, square 
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BosTon’s FITZGERALD 


“Jn all my dreams, your fair face beams.” 


(See col. 2) 


cut face; Brother Bob’s face is chubby- 
round, more like that of his stateswomanly 
mother, Belle Case LaFollette. It was in 
his voice, a sharper, stronger, more whip- 
cracking voice than Brother Bob's. It 
was in his bodily movements—quick, alert, 
crisp; Sculptor Jo Davidson, troubled 
about the hands of his statue of Old Bob, 
caught exactly the expression he wanted 
when Young Phil sat down in the David- 
son studio in Paris last summer and 
gripped the arms of the chair with a single 
firm movement exactly as Old Bob would 
have done. It is even in the hair—and the 
hair is important in a LaFollette. Old 
Bob had a grey, upstanding mane that 
shook and tossed and needed sweeping 
back between periods of an oration. Young 
Bob’s mane is thick and gets swept back 
between periods. But it is soft and curly. 
Young Phil’s mane is thick and straight 
and it tosses higher and harder, for Young 
Phil is the greater orator. He did speech- 
making on the 1924 trip while Young Bob 
did staffwork behind the scenes. He went 
in for debating at college, when Young 
Rob, who left college early, was being his 
father’s secretary in Washington. 

Temperamentally, too, the father is 
more present in his younger son. Brother 
Phil is the artist, Brother Bob the scien- 
tist, of politico-social activity. Both are 
intense, but in Brother Phil the intensity 
is more apparent. He is less facile at 
repartee, which Young Bob turns off 
almost automatically. When they were 
children, their oldest sister, Fola LaFol- 
lette, found small Robert sitting gloomily 
on the porch. She asked what the trouble 
was. He explained that Philip and the 
other sister, Mary, had found a little 
dead bird and were having a funeral for 
it. He had been crying because “they 
wouldn’t let me come to the funeral. They 
said I’d laugh at ’em.” 

Whatever crystallizes in Wisconsin next 
fortnight will be memorable. Walter 


Jodok Kohler, welfare-working plumbing 
man, will probably be elected Governor. 
Young Bob will almost certainly be re- 
elected Senator. There will be fights all 
down the line for other offices, the bitter- 
ness of which is daily being transmitted to 
the Presidential campaign in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Nebraska, 
where LaFollettism’s determined foster- 
father, Senator George William Norris, 
was last week preparing an “important 
announcement” for his coming national 
radio hook-up. Afterwards, the 20- 
year-old fight between “regular” and 
“progressive” Republicans in Wisconsin 
was sure to continue. “As far as I am 
concerned, I have just begun to fight,” said 
Brother Bob last month. Since the “regu- 
lars” are stronger now than they have ever 
been since 1908, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see Brother Phil pitch in as a can- 
didate in some election soon, if and when 
needed. 
—— 


Boston Mayor-Friends 


... In all my dreams 

Your fair face beams. 

You are the ideal of my heart 

Sweet A-de-Line. 

SWEET ADELINE 

Quite as famed as cod or Cabots in 
Massachusetts are the feuds between 
John Fraacis Fitzgerald and James Michael 
Curley, sometime Boston mayors. Sons- 
of-the-system, hot-headed Hibernians, 
they have called each other most of the 
names that can be printed and all the 
unprintable ones. In Dorchester, where 
they mostly hold their quarrels and re- 
unions, the very ash wagons creak with 
politics. 

Last week, in the hot-packed dining 
room of Young’s Hotel, Mr. Fitzgerald 
made his way to the rostrum where Mr. 
Curley was making a political oration. Mr. 
Curley paused, leaned over the rail and 
offered his hand. Mr. Fitzgerald seized it, 
shook it, mounted the platform, shook 
hands again. He began a speech, shook 
hands again. He continued speaking, shook 
hands again. He finished speaking, shook 
hands again. Mr. Fitzgerald then sang 
“Sweet Adeline” as he always does at emo- 
tional moments. Mr. Curley applauded. 
They shook hands (sixth time), for the 
cameras, and Boston’s Democracy was 
lapped in perfect bliss for the first time 
since last spring. 








Politricks 

Now is the season when precinct work- 
ers are trained to become watchers at the 
polls. In Manhattan, last week, an oldtime 
ballot-fixer explained some of his oldtime 
tricks, including the following: 

Taking the election inspectors on a 
party the night before, and keeping them 
there. 
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Boston’s CURLEY 
He held out his hand. 


(See col. 2) 


Sending someone to vote in the name of 
a person known to be out of town. 

Folding the ballots so that, after they 
have been cast, they can be read at one 
peep and quickly “corrected.” 

Concealing pencil-lead under one’s finger 
nails to void ballots by extra marks. 


Dropping ballots behind the box instead 
of through the slot. 


“The more handling a ballot gets, the 
surer it is to turn up in favor of the other 
candidate... . And... you gotta make 
sure the ballot boxes are empty before the 
voting starts. Sometimes we’d put in a few 
votes just to get things going right.” 


IMMIGRATION 


Canadian Commuters 


To commute is not to migrate. So de- 
cided the Supreme Court of the U. S. last 
week in refusing to review the cases of 
one Mary Cook and one Antonio Dan- 
elon, two inhabitants of Niagara Falls, 
Ont., who, like many other Canadians 
cross the U. S. line every day to go to 
work. They were the laboratory speci- 
mens selected from among tens of thou- 
sands to test a ruling made last year by 
the Labor Department (True, May 2, 
1927), putting foreign-born Canadian 
commuters under the quota law. 

Labor unions had agitated the question. 
In the Federal Court at Buffalo, Mary 
Cook and Antonio Danelon lost their 
cases. In the Circuit Court of Appeals 
they won, with many a fine reference to 
the Jay Treaty of 1794 and the historic 
freedom of U. S.-Canadian comings & 
goings. The Supreme Court nodded its 
approval. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“Piggy People” 

Smart and sportsmanly Britons have 
long playfully called each other “horsey 
people”; and last week it began to seem 
that foremost British statesmen will soon 
be known as “piggy people.” 

For some years, the hobby of pig keep- 
ing has been pursued by His Majesty’s 
Prime Minister, the Right Honorable 
Stanley Baldwin; but last week despatches 
significantly announced that prizes have 
now been taken by a sow and a litter, re- 
spectively, hailing from the piggeries of 
two more Cabinet ministers. 

The sow appertains to His Majesty's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Right 
Honorable Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill, rubicund, jovial and a smart 
vote getter (see col. 3). 

The prize litter was called by scurrilous 
correspondents “Jix’s Pride.’ That is to 
say, the squealing piglets belong to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Home 
affairs, Sir William (‘“Jix”) Joynson- 
Hicks, tall, pompous, correct, and usually 
frock-coated; but by no means heedless 
of the ballot pulling power of pigs. 

Mr. Churchill’s piggery is at Wester- 
ham; and Sir William’s nestles on his 
Sussex estate, Newick Park. Both are 
scorned as mere “gentlemen’s pig pens” 
by shrewd, onetime (1916-22) Prime 
Minister David Lloyd George, who owns 
a large, commercial pig ranch and tells his 
former constituents that “you and I keep 
pigs for profit, not prizes.” 





Poor Aimee 

Patrician London remained studiously 
unconscious, last week, that a female 
evangelist from California was preaching 
what she seemed to call her “Four Square 
Gospel” in famed Royal Albert Hall. 
Those of the nobility and gentry and mid- 
dle classes who reflected upon the matter 
appeared to feel that the Holy Bible still 
offers a sufficient choice of Gospels. But 
of course the London mob, the lower 
classes, rushed to attend the evangelistic 
First Night of Aimee Semple McPherson. 

They ’ad ’eard vaguely that Missis Mc- 
Pherson came from ’Ollywood; and, 10,- 
ooo strong, they packed and sweated in, 
to learn about sinnin’ from ’er. 

Somehow plump Mrs. McPherson’s 
soaring contralto failed to please. Per- 
haps the trouble was her accent. Since she 
is a woman the Lower Classes did not 
criticize her personally; but several Gal- 
lery Gods bawled that Gor’ blymy her 
assistant evangelist didn’t sing so an 
Englishman could understand him! 

Biting her lip and pink with vexation, 
Aimee McPherson shrilled: “He isn’t an 
American at all! He lives in London. 
He’s an Irishman! !” 

Even after this explanation and much 
powerful preaching, however, the audi- 
ence of 10,000 yielded only 40 converts, 
who rushed to the Four Square Pulpit 
and cast themselves upon the bosom of 
the Lord. 


The meagerness of thank offerings col- 


lected on the first night was disheartening. 
Worse still, a mere 2,000 slummy people 
paid admission the second evening. Worst 
of all, there came a rival female evangelist 
from-New Jersey, a resolute woman with 
the mien of an inspired laundress—the 

















OU.&U. 
“BrsHope” Mrs. WHITE & DEACONS 
Her “Holy Jumpers” are after Satan. 


Reverend “Bishop” Mrs. Mollie Alma 
White, founder and primate of the Pillar 
of Fire Church. 

Bishop White, who has thousands of 
disciples (“Holy Jumpers”) in the British 
Isles, clearly regarded Mrs. McPherson 
as a poacher upon her preserves or worse. 
Squired by two male Deacons, the Rev- 
erend Bishop sat herself down in a box 
at Albert Hall, with an air of purposing 
to break up the revival. The dread 
potency of Bishop White, when aroused 
against another female, may be judged 
from her scathing criticisms of the Church 
of Mary Baker Eddy: 

“The teachings of the so-called Chris- 
tian Science Church... have drawn 
multitudes from the orthodox faith, and 
blasted their hopes of heaven! ...A 
person who is thus in the grip of Satanic 
power is unable to extricate himself .. . 
{and is] left in utter spiritual desolation.” 

Well might buxom Aimee McPherson 
have quailed as she faced 2,000 tepid Brit- 
ons, over 8,000 empty seats, the two 
Deacons and “Bishop” Mrs. White. No 
sooner did the Evangelist mount her pul- 
pit than Bishop White stood up in her 
box and loudly shouted: “Couldn’t Mrs. 
McPherson favor us with an explanation 
of her kidnapping incident on the Pacific 
Coast?” 

Quick-witted, the leader of Mrs. Mce- 
Pherson’s choir struck up a hymn, drown- 
ing out Bishop White. 

But the Bishop closely watched her 
chances and shouted disconcerting ques- 
tions in such fashion that two more 
hymns had to be sung—while Evangelist 
McPherson flushed hotly in her pulpit. 

Finally, with a laugh which some con- 
sidered mocking, the Reverend “Bishop” 
Mrs. Alma White flounced out of her box 
and Albert Hall. 

Smart London had no need to notice 


or to scoff. The third McPherson revival 
was cancelled, when not even the lower 
classes could be induced to buy more 
than a few score tickets. 


David v. Goliath 


“For the honor of Great Britain, throw 
the Tory Government out!” 

Thus with blatancy and bombast the 
Liberal Party Congress was addressed at 
Yarmouth, last week, by David Lloyd 
George. Though turned 65, the bandy lit- 
tle Welshman seemed to tingle with the 
fires and fervors of his youth. As though 
spoiling for a fight, he rubbed his eager 
hands and cried: 

“T am glad Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
restored to health,* because now I can 
start to criticize him! As for Lord 
Cushendun} he is just a lay figure, stuffed 
and wound up to play the records placed 
on his gramophone. The Tory foreign 
policy is not mere folly, it is madness!” 

Two thousand Liberal Delegates 
cheered these extravagant phrases, mostly 
for three reasons. First, a Parliamentary 
election draws nigh, and the Liberals, with 
only 41 seats in Parliament, must cam- 
paign with desperate zeal against Conserv- 
atives (“Tories”) who hold 412 seats, 
and the Labor contingent of 157. Second, 
the death of the Earl of Oxford and As- 
quith has left David Lloyd George su- 
preme within the Liberal Party, so that 
even those who dislike his theatric 
methods hail him as the “Man of Victory.” 
Lastly, the kinetic personality of Orator 
Lloyd George nearly always sweeps his 
auditors off their feet. Indeed he swept 
all Britain and won the election of 1918 
with that preposterous slogan: “Hang the 
Kaiser!” 

Settling to business, the Congress soon 
passed resolutions reaffirming the historic 
I'ree Trade policy of British Liberalism, 
and also re-endorsed the program of 
agrarian reform which Mr. Lloyd George 
has been developing for several years 
past, to catch the farmer vote. Further 
elaboration of the party platform pro- 
ceeded monotonously and then David 
Lloyd George jumped up to make his 
promised keynote attack on Tory foreign 
policy. His point of savage attack was, 
of course, the secret Anglo-French naval 
agreement concluded by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain just before his nervous 
breakdown (Time, Aug. 13). 

Cried Liberalism’s David at the Tory 
Goliath: “This Anglo-French agreement 
is a renewal of the old policy of military 
arrangements which precipitated the 
World War. It is designed not to limit 
armaments but to increase them. It 
means more submarines for France and 
more cruisers for ourselves. It also means 
that France is to maintain hereafter a 
great force of trained reserves which will 
be a far mightier army than she had be- 








*Scarcely restored to health but convalescent 
on a round-the-world sea voyage is Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, a_ pillar of the Conservative 
(“Tory”) Cabinet in which he is Foreign Sec- 
retary 

tActing Foreign Secretary. 
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fore the War. By this compromise we 
have antagonized two great friendly 
powers, Italy and the United States. 

“It is madness to antagonize America 

. especially the great Middle West of 
that country, which is already suspicious 
of Europe. Suspicious—can you blame 
them? 

“IT do not know how much is known 
here about that great Middle West of 
America but it has got the healthiest kind 
of conscience to be found in the world. 
It was that conscience which abolished 
slavery and I believe it will ultimately 
abolish savagery of war—I hope with the 
aid of the British Empire. 

“TI repeat—For the honor of Great 
Britain, throw the Tories out!” 

Concluding his address with a prophecy, 
Mr. Lloyd George declared: 

“IT shall make three predictions. There 
will be an overwhelming majority of votes 
recorded in condemnation of the present 
Government. There will be an enormous 
accession of strength to the Liberal poll. 
Whatever party may have a majority, it 
will not be the Socialists [Laborites].” 

British political dopesters know, of 
course, that the most the Liberals can 
hope for is to be returned with enough 
seats in Parliament to hold the balance 
of power between Conservatives and La- 
borites. Such was their good fortune at 
the last election but one; and they used 
their balance of power to place in office 
the first and only British Laborite who 
was ever Prime Minister, James Ramsay 
MacDonald (Time, Feb. 4, 1924). 


———Q>—e 
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“Seeing is Believing” 

Sir James Matthew Barrie, elfin creator 
of Peter Pan, stood up at a bazaar, in Jed- 
burgh, Scotland, last week, and solemnly 
informed his audience that on the previous 
night he had walked hand in hand through 
their village with the late Mary Queen of 
Scots (died A. D. 1558). 

Sir James is neither cracked nor a 
spiritualist, hut years ago he invented the 
hypnotic question, “You do believe in 
fairies, don’t you?”’; and ever since some 
people have enjoyed making believe in 
Peter Pan or fairies or anything else fav- 
orably presented to their notice by Elf 
Barrie. Last week it was Mary Queen of 
Scots. The bazaar was in her honor. Pro- 
ceeds would go to a fund for the purchase 
and preservation of a house in Jedburgh 
where Her Majesty once lay sick abed. 

Therefore Sir James was making believe 
in a sound spot-cash cause, when he took 
the platform and quaintly whispered: 

“Sh! Lock all the doors! We must have 
no Government spies here. Sh! It is quite 
possible tomorrow's papers will hear the 
striking headline: 

Extraordinary 
Jedburgh! 

J. M. Barrie Escapes to France! 

“My secret is that I walked with Mary 
Queen of Scots, last night, here in Jed- 
burgh! Wherever a Scot may be he al- 
ways has at least one moment in the day 
when he leans against the nearest object 
and thinks of Mary Queen of Scots. That’s 
our romantic secret! .. . 

“Yesterday I saddled my steed and gal- 


Jacobite Gathering at 


loped to Jedburgh . . . to her very house. 
. . . | found myself in her presence. ... 

“She was a moving part of the night, 
but a mother will forget her child and 
water will run uphill before a Scotsman 
will be unable to recognize that form and 
face. I went on one knee to her and she 
extended her pretty hands. I called her 
my liege. 

“You know how hasty she was. She 
put her hands in mine in that confiding 
way which is either the best or worst 
thing in women—she was dressed in black 
velvet with a white ruff, and from her 
neck a thin white veil was flying—and so 
we came to the bazaar—and by the long- 
est route. Then I did a foolish thing. I 
asked her whether she would buy some 
little article for herself—and at that she 
began to fade away—sure proof that she 
was not French but Scotch to the core. 

“Before she was obliterated—there was 
no more of her than the veil—she placed 
in my hand a sprig of heather.” 

Pause. Then slowly, gravely Sir James 
drew a sprig of heather from his button- 
hole and held it up for all to see. 

“Seeing is believing, you know,” he said. 


° 








Shrewd 


Shocked London bobbies halted repeat- 
edly, last fortnight, a hard-faced, middle- 
aged woman who sped up and down Pic- 
cadilly in a tiny, three-wheeled automobile. 

Why had it no license? 

Why had she no license? 

Shrewd, the woman spoke her alibi: “It 
hasn’t any license, and I haven’t any 
license, because my car hasn’t any engine!” 

While astonished motorcycle bobbies 
paced her, the hard-faced middle-aged 
woman peddled potently on a_ bivycle 
mechanism and speeded her tiny car up to 
25 miles per hour. 

An official of the firm now marketing 
“The Taxlessmobile” hinted that several 
young, pert, pretty female demonstrators 
had failed to evoke police reprimands for 
driving without a license. So a hard-faced, 
middle-aged woman went out to seek 
trouble, find publicity. 

The “Taxlessmobile” has three bicycle 
wheels, mud guards, lamps, windshield, 
rear view mirror, steering wheel, collapsible 


top. 
IRELAND 
Royalty 


Last week, Princess Mary and her tall 
husband, Viscount Lascelles, landed in Ire- 
land. Not since 1921 when King George 
attended the opening of the Ulster Parlia- 
ment in Belfast had British royalty stepped 
upon Irish soil. Therefore it was of great 
interest to see how Princess & husband 
would be greeted. 

When first they landed at Kingstown 
harbor, loyal welcoming Irishmen cheered, 
waved flags. But others, unruly, loudly 
hissed, catcalled. Princess Mary & hus- 
band then motored to their castle at Por- 
tumna, on the river Shannon. Through the 
courtesy of the Free State Government a 
bullet proof automobile was lent. 

At Portumna, they discovered that Irish 
firebrands had tried to burn the castle and 
had also set fire to several hayricks. 


Graciously then Viscount Lascelles 
penned a note to the Irish Free State ex- 
pressing deep “regret if the visit to the 
Free State has ... caused suffering to 
anyone in Ireland and hope that some 
way will be found whereby no vindictive 
action will be taken against the suspected 
and misguided men who might have con- 
sidered that their visit has any political 
significance.” 

Thereafter Princess Mary & husband 
were unmolested in Ireland. But no ob- 
server could say that British royalty had 
received a cordial greeting. 


FRANCE 


Off Portugal 

A fat squat Greek ship, the Azkaterini 
Goulandris, wallowed slowly, comfortably 
in the Atlantic last week just off Portugal. 
Suddenly there was a scraping hollow 
sound at the hull as though the ship had 
grazed a wreck or perhaps a submarine. 
The captain ordered the engines stopped, 
waited for two hours, saw no wreckage, 
went on his way. 

Actually the Greek ship had struck and 
foundered the newest and best French 
submarine, the Ondine. A crew of 43 un- 
doubtedly perished. 

eee een 
Shrewd 

Indignation boiled in every line of a 
public statement issued by the State Manu- 
factory of Sevres, renowned porcelain. 

The citizens of France were reminded 
that the State presents a superb set of 
Sevres china to every foreign Legation and 
Embassy in Paris. Furthermore, when a 
piece from one of these “diplomatic sets” 
breaks, the fragments are exchangeable 
without charge for a new and costly Sevres 
platter, plate, vase. 

With righteous indignation the State 
Sevres Bureau informed the citizens that 
for some years past shrewd diplomats have 
been working a “double exchange” and 
swindling the state out of thousands of 
francs worth of Sevres. 

The shrewd gentry, or more often their 
wives, deliberately permit a Sevres vase 
to be broken, send /alf the fragments to 
the factory, get a whole new vase in ex- 
change, send the other half of the frag- 
ments a little later, get another whole new 
VARE..s.% « 

The expose of last week (no names men- 
tioned) is expected to convince diplomatic 
racketeers that hereafter they must send 
back all pieces at once. 

In justice to some of the poorer diplo- 
mats in Paris, the State Sevres Bureau in- 
dicated that they have “‘double exchanged” 
principally when driven to do so by the 
necessity of giving a sumptuous and costly 
wedding (or other) present. 





Whizz—the Police! 

Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
was observed to treat a certain Corre- 
spondent Carlisle MacDonald with less 
coldness than anyone else who covered him 
in Paris. Therefore Manhattan’s Times 
sent suave Scot MacDonald from France 
to the U. S. on the same warboat that 
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carried the Colonel home. Last week Mr. 
MacDonald, long since back in Paris, was 
strolling down the Rue de la Paix when the 
biggest French story of the week broke 
before his eyes. 

Whizz! Half a dozen French bicycle 
police scooted up, with mustaches bristling, 
and surrounded a small, inoffensive U. S. 
roadster. With screeching breaks a large 
limousine drew up also, and out hopped 
several excited agents of the Sareté Gén- 
éral (Secret Service). Cried a Sareté plain 
clothes man to the occupant of the road- 
ster: “Are you M. Harold Horan, repre- 
sentative of M. Guillaume Randolph 
Hearst ?” 

Said the man in the roadster, “Oui, je 
suis Horan.” 

The police, reassured that they had 
found their man, spirited Hearst Corre- 
spondent Horan off to jail and grilled him 
for seven hours. They refused him a 
lawyer, refused to let him telephone, and 
only grudgingly allowed him to send out 
for a sandwich and what Mr. Horan later 
described as ‘“‘a bottle of water.’’ Over and 
over and over the Agents asked him how 
and from whom he obtained the secret 
details of the new Anglo-French naval 
agreement (TIME, Aug. 13 et seq.), first 
scooped and published throughout the 
U. S. by Hearst newspapers. 

Stubbornly Correspondent Horan _re- 
fused to tell. A Hearst man to the core, 
he once tutored the Hearst children, was 
rewarded by elevation to Correspondent- 
hood. Finally the examining Agents be- 
came so vexed that they offered Prisoner 
Horan his choice between being made to 
stand trial for stealing important docu- 
ments (penalty if convicted five years at 
hard labor) or, alternatively, he could go 
free by signing a paper stated to contain 
admissions made by him while on the grill. 

Mr. Horan chose to sign. 

Meanwhile, although hundreds of per- 
sons had witnessed the arrest, the only 
one who recognized Mr. Horan and had 
the common sense to inform Mr. Horan’s 
office was Lindbergher Carlisle MacDon- 
ald. 

Cables flashed. Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst called personally on President Cal- 
vin Coolidge. The President was under- 
stood to have opined that Mr. Horan’s 
case came solely within the jurisdiction of 
the French courts. To reporters gathered 
on the White House lawn Publisher Hearst 
said: ““The French authorities are behaving 
like spoiled children. . .. Why should 
they make this ridiculous fuss about the 
publication of their secret agreement with 
Great Britain, unless there is something in 
it that they are ashamed of ?” 

Meanwhile Hearstling Horan, released 
by the police, hurriedly sped to Brussels, 
Belgium, then London, lest he be again 
molested. To news colleagues he explained 
that Mr. Hearst himself gave him the 
secret document for transmission to the 
U. S. in the Hearst suite at the Hotel 
Crillon, Paris, on Sept. 18 last. French 
cable companies refused to transmit the 
despatch, so Correspondent Horan mailed 
it to London, whence it was put on the wire 
to Manhattan. 

Relying on this straightforward state- 
ment, the Association of American and 


British Correspondents in Paris adopted 
an indignant resolution sympathizing with 
Mr. Horan. Then the French Sareté Gén- 
éral privily informed the Association what 
was written on the paper signed in jail by 
Correspondent Horan, and at once the As- 
sociation expelled him from its member- 
ship, offering only a vague explanation: 
“unprofessional conduct.” 

Throughout the week London, Paris and 
Berlin papers speculated at length on 
“who stole the document ?”’; and the grave 
international aspects of the affair were 
set forth in many a paper, including Ber- 
lin’s Democratic Morgenpost: 

“The British and French Governments 
concluded their naval agreement according 
to the oldest formulas of secret diplomacy. 
Neither parliament nor public was _ in- 
formed, and probably not even all the 
members of the governments. 

“The consequences of the publication, 
which later was supplemented by other 
material, were naturally anything but 
pleasant to the French and English Gov- 
ernments. The English Government got 
a note from America and preferred to be 
glad that the note was polite and not 
peppery. 

“Whether the official of the French 
Foreign Office who gave the document to 
Horan received money from him or not, 
we don’t know. More likely, however, he 
realized the danger of the agreement to 
France and wanted to nullify it.” 

The authoritative Paris Journal des 
Debats, which almost invariably reflects 
the attitude of the French Government, 
said: “Horan and Hearst, if they again 
come to Paris, ought to be arrested, con- 
demned and put in prison. . . . M. Hearst 
placed at the disposition of his collaborator 
a sum which in the country of dollars per- 
haps seems small, but which in the land 
of paper francs means something. One 
talks of $5,000 or $10,000. Hearst and 
Horan committed a low and fraudulent 
action against international public order. 
We like to believe that they will be judged 
as they deserve by their own compatriots.” 

The French Foreign Office finally inti- 
mated that the source of the leak was one 
M. Jean Marie Etienne de Noblet. 


BELGIUM 


Gorilla Sanctuary 


A bowing major-domo announced 
“Mrs. Mary L. Jobe Akeley and Dr. J. M. 
Derscheid,” when that intrepid pair re- 
turned from Africa to Brussels, last week, 
and were received by the King of the 
Eelgians. 

Graciously His Majesty permitted Mrs. 
Akeley to set up a portable cinema pro- 
jector; and soon life-size cinemagorillas 
were capering, fighting, leaping high, and 
giving suck to their young before the gaze 
of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth. 

The films were taken in the Belgian 
Congo, where Dr. Derscheid and Mrs. 
Akeley have been laboring to complete a 
suitable memorial to her late husband, 
Afric explorer Carl Akeley. The memorial 
is a stoutly fenced and protected park with 
a massive gateway above which swings a 
sign: 

The Gorilla Sanctuary. 


ITALY 


Progress 

Oil lamps were replaced by electric, 
last week, in the rural chateau of His Maj- 
esty King Vittorio Emanuele at St. Anna 
Di Valdieri in Northern Italy. Admittedly 
this belated progress was due to the new 
local Fascist Mayor, Signor Cavalliero 
Porta, who caused a hydro-electric power 
plant to be installed within three months 
after his inauguration. 

Last week bulbs glowed in the Royal 
Chateau for the first time when a gold 
and ivory button was touched by Their 
Majesties’ eldest spinster daughter, 
Princess Giovanna Elisabetta Antonia 
Romana Maria di Savoia, 21, often men- 
tioned as a possible spouse for: 

Tsar Boris of Bulgaria. 

King Zogu of Albania. 


—_—+— 
“Press On!” 


With anxious, heavy hearts the 70 most 
potent newspaper editors in Italy crossed 
Rome’s broad Piazza Colonna, last week, 
entered the gloomy, high ceilinged Palazzo 
Chigi, and waited in trepidation to be re- 
ceived by // Capo.* 

The editors feared that within a few 
minutes most of them might be out of jobs. 
They had heard rumors that Signor Mus- 
solini proposed to merge all Italian news- 
papers into a single, syndicated super-news 
organ, edited by the Dictator’s brother, 
pudgy, tortoise-spectacled Arnaldo Mus- 
solini, who carries on the Mussolini family 
newspaper J] Popolo d’ Italia (The Peo- 
ple of Italy) at Milan. As the tall clock 
in Jl Capo’s antechamber ticked omi- 
nously, the nervous editors dropped their 
voices to whisper pitch. 

So mouse-quiet grew the great room that 
all heard distinctly the click of the spring 
latch on Signor Mussolini’s door as it was 
opened by his private secretary. Though 
the fellow smiled reassuringly, even obse- 
quiously, many an editor had the feeling 
that he and his newspaper were being 
bowed into a trap if not onto a gallows. As 
they filed into the sanctum, each sheep- 
ishly saluted the lionesque Dictator, who 
stood at immobile salute behind his great 
carved desk. 

Suddenly, surprisingly the heartbreak- 
ing tension snapped, as // Capo smiled his 
peculiarly magnetic and friendly smile. 
With a few courteous sentences the host 
reassured his guests. He had called them 
in, he said, not to deprive them of their 
livelihood, but to dispel the false impres- 
sion that the Italian press is not free, and 
to call upon them for industrious, intelli- 
gent support during the Italian electoral 
campaign of next Spring. 

As usual, Signor Mussolini managed in 
his discourse to turn several familiar ideas 
inside out, disemboweling them with 
hearty, ogrish gust. 

“The Italian press,” cried 7] Capo, “is 
the freest in the whole world! ... For 
instance, anyone of your papers may say 





*Signor Benito Mussolini’s two principal titles 
are // Capo del Governo, The Head of the State, 
and Jl Duce del Fascismo, The Leader of the 
Fascist Party. 
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that as a violin player I am a very medio- 
cre amateur... . 

“Italian journalism is free because it 
serves only the cause and the régime. 
. . . Elsewhere the press is at the orders 
of plutocratic groups and vested interests, 
such as public utilities and the steel in- 
dustry; elsewhere the press is reduced to 
buying and_ selling sensational news, 
whose reiterated reading causes in the 
public a kind of stupefied saturation, with 
symptoms of debility, inanition and im- 
becility; elsewhere newspapers are 
grouped in the hands of a few individuals 
who consider journalism an industry, like 
iron or leather. .. . 

“It is necessary that the Italian press 
be . . . staffed with men . . . who above 
all are moved not by material objectives 
but inspired by idealistic motives... . 
It is true that the note of all Fascist writ- 
ings is the same, but the note is struck 
not by my Government, but harmoniously 
by the Fascist journalists themselves. 
. . . They do not await orders, day by 
day. They carry their orders in their con- 
sciences!” 

Even enemies of Signor Mussolini will 
admit that the above is a smart defense 
of his much criticised technique of curb- 
ing the press. Even smarter and more 
cogent were his words as he launched into 
a critique of sensational journalistic 
methods: 

“Some newspapers feel the need to in- 
form their readers that ‘A young Profes- 
sor shoots his wife,’ as though this was of 
interest to anyone except the professor’s 
janitor and his immediate relations. 
Other papers dish up again for the thou- 
sandth time the mystery of the Archduke 
Rudolph at Mayerling,* and others reprint 
to the point of nausea stories about the 
American colored dancer, Josephine 
Baker, the so-called ‘Black Venus.’ All 
this is harmful to the education of the 
masses. All this is worthy of the old ré- 
gimes. 

“Our editors must ignore these things 
and press on to the goals of Fascism! 
The stronger Fascism becomes the greater 
will be the inevitable reaction in the anti- 
Fascist world which will be angered by 
the necessity of acknowledging that 
once again it is Italy which has given a 
new order of the day in political and so- 
cial advance.” 


RUSSIA 


“Matoushka Tsaritsa” 


With savage humor the Soviet news or- 
gan Besbozhnik (The Atheist) informed 
the sovereign proletariat of Moscow, last 
week, that Death had come to “Bull- 
Necked Alex’s Old Woman.” 

Outside of Soviet Russia ‘“Bull-Necked 
Alex” is better known as the late Tsar of 


*His Royal Highness, only son of Emperor 
Franz Josef, was found reclining on a couch 
with his mistress, at the imperial hunting lodge 
of Mayerling—he with his brains blown out by 
a revolver; she, strangled. No _ satisfactory 
explanation of this state of affairs has ever been 
offered. Two years ago a romantic Austrian 
clerk, Ewald Laumann, visited the Archduke’s 
mistress’ grave, strewed thereon an armful of 
roses, then blew out his brains (Time Sept. 
13, 1926). 


all the Russias Alexander III (reigned 
1881-1894). 

The strapping Autocrat’s “Old Woman,’ 
who died last week in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, was the onetime Tsaritsa Maria 
Feodorovna, sister of the late British 


? 





Cossack & TSARITSA 
She to Heaven. He too? 


Queen-Empress Alexandra, sister of the 
assassinated King George I of Greece, 
aunt of the present Kings of England, 
Norway and Denmark, and mother of 
Tsar Nicholas the Last. To millions of 
Russians she was once “Matoushka Tsar- 
itsa,” their “Dear little Mother-Empress.” 

As she lay on her death bed, last week, 
the Dowager Empress whispered a wish 
to say farewell to the chief of her still 
faithful Cossack Guard. With tears 
streaming uncontrollably down his cheeks 
the giant Cossack came and knelt at her 
bedside. “God and all his Holy Angels 
receive you!” he cried, “I shall not sur- 
vive you long, Matoushka Tsaritsa! I shall 
come to serve you in Heaven. . . .” 

What the dying Empress whispered in 
reply could not be heard, but she man- 
aged to smile in farewell, and the big Cos- 
sack was led away by her physician, sob- 
bing like a broken-hearted child. Present 
when Death came were the Empress’s 
daughters, Grand Duchess Olga and Grand 
Duchess Xenia, with the latter’s son 
Prince Vessli, members of the Danish 
Royal Family, and lastly Prince Dolgou- 
riki, grizzled Major Domo, lifelong friend, 
faithful servitor. 

“Tsaritsa of Tears.” Strange accidents, 
assassinations, and blasted hopes were the 
almost constant portion of Maria Feodor- 
ovna. 

As a young girl, she and her sister Alex- 
andra had to scrimp and make over their 
old dresses, so poor was their father 
Prince Christian of Holstein-Gliicksburg. 
Then by astounding good fortune the 
Great Powers adjusted the vexed Schles- 
vig-Holstein question by elevating impov- 
erished Prince Christian to be Crown 
-— of Denmark, later King Christian 


«>. 


Up to this time all Princesses who had 
become by marriage Tsaritsas of Russia 
had beeu exclusively of German origin for 
a century and a half. But now this prece- 
dent was shattered, and the Grand Duke 
(Crown Prince) Nicholas of Russia chose 
to wed the little Danish princess. There is 
no question that they were infatuated. 
But he was stricken with paralysis before 
the nuptials could take place. On his death 
bed the Grand Duke Nicholas called in his 
fiancée and his bull-necked brother, the 
Grand Duke Alexander, and bade them 
wed. They obeyed 

Alexander and Maria Feodorovna be- 
came Tsar and Tsaritsa upon the assas- 
sination of his father, and reigned for 13 
years. “Bull-Necked Alex” was then offi- 
cially known as, “The Orthodox and Pious 
and Christ Loving, the Absolute Autocrat 
and Great Lord, Crowned and Elevated 
by God, Alexander Alexandrovich, Em- 
peror and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
2 Re is 

With the marriage of the Tsaritsa’s son 
to a German princess and his ascension as 
Nicholas I, the life of Maria Feodorovna 
entered its final and increasingly tragic 


stage. In vain she strove to prevent the. 


Last of the Tsars, her son, from becoming 
the dupe of Rasputin and his other degen- 
erate councilors. Once she said to him, 
“Come Nicholas, be Tsar!” But spirit 
was not in the weakling. 

When the Empire collapsed Maria Feo- 
dorovna removed to the Crimea, later de- 
parting on a British gunboat to seek 
sanctuary with her sister, the Dowager 
Queen-Empress Alexandra. 

Finally, some seven years ago, King 
Christian X of Denmark welcomed home 
to Copenhagen his Imperial Aunt, and 
there last week ended the saga of the 
“Tsaritsa of Tears.” 


HUNGARY 


Hungarian Smells 


About beautiful, aristocratic Hungarian 
women there often clings a subtle, ex- 
quisite perfume. Often as not that per- 
fume is created by M. Francois Coty of 
Paris, artificer of olfactory pleasure. Last 
fortnight, it seemed as if many Hungarian 
women would still be delightfully gowned, 
still be beautiful, but unfortunately would 
not still be perfumed by Coty. 

The reason is that M. Coty’s perfumes 
were banned from Budapest last fortnight 
when he printed a disparagement titled 





*And furthermore: His Tsaric Majesty of 
Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, Novgorod, Tsar of 
Kazan, Tsar of Astrakhan, Tsar of Poland, Tsar 
of Siberia, Tsar of Chersonesus in Tauria, Tsar 
of Georgia, Lord of Pskoy and Great Duke of 
Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia and 
Finland, Duke of Estland, *Lifland and Kour- 
land, and of Semigallia, Samogitia, Bialostok, 
Karelia, Tver, Jugoria, Perm, Viatka, Bolgaria 
and others, Lord and Grand Duke of Novgorod 
in the Low Country, Tchernigov, Rjasan, Po- 
lotzk, Rostov, Jaroslav], Bialosero, Udoria, 
Obdoria, Kondia, Bitebsk, Mstislavl and Lord 
of All Northern Lands and Lord of Iveria, 
Kartalinia and Kabarda and Hereditary Lord 
and Master of the Provinces of Armenia, Cir- 
cassia and of the Mountain Princes and others, 
Lord oj Turkestan, Heir of Norway, Duke of 
Schlesvig-Holstein, Stoonmark and Oldenburg. 
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“Hungary, Land of Counterfeiters and 
Pickpockets” in his French newspaper, 
L’Ami du Peuple.* 

Today, no druggist in Budapest dares 
sell a Coty perfume, and no patriotic Hun- 
garian woman is to be seen with a Coty 
vanity case or sensed by a Coty perfume. 

Hungarian ladies, sipping their tea at 
smart Gerbauld’s, or strolling beneath 
Budapest’s pepper trees, are now per- 
fumed with the lesser creations of local 
perfumers Hungarian, Austrian or German. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Scalawag’s Cement 

Bad cement caused the Chief Inspector 
of Police of Prague to be run over and 
killed -by a fire engine. 

Bad cement made a famed Czecho- 
slovak architect put pistol to his temple 
and pull the trigger. 

Both Houses of Parliament adjourned 
for half a day on account of the cement. 

It rose in a choking dust cloud. 

Lumps and chunks of it piled up at 
the intersection of two streets, in which 
stand the U. S. Consulate, the Oldsmobile 
Prague Branch and the Y. M. C. A. 

Bigger chunks and huge blocks of ce- 
ment covered the ruins of an eight story 
building on the corner which had just 
collapsed—causing all the havoc, burying 
alive six score workmen. 


Architect Edouard Moravicz stood 
nearby admiring his building, last week, 
when it began to sway ever so little. Hor- 
ror gripped his throat, his eyes bulged, 
and then he screamed—well knowing that 
120 laborers were at work within the 
toppling structure. 

Slowly the defective cement crum- 
bled, crunched, and then with a roar came 
crashing down. 

Only the temporary iron tower for 
pouring cement remained standing, sway- 
ing and lashing wildly, while a single 
workman clung to the topmost pinnacle, 
scared but safe. A passing trolley car was 
derailed by falling chunks, and passengers 
tumbled out higgelty piggelty—some 
gravely cut and wounded. Meanwhile, 
shrieks & groans ascended from the fallen 
building’s debris. 

To horror-stricken Architect Edouard 
Moravicz all this seemed too much to 
bear. Fleeing from the awful sight and 
sounds he sought a pistol, found Death. 


So sleepy and sedate is Prague, as a 
rule, that when all the city’s fire engines 
careened forth at once through its ancient, 
narrow streets, last week, someone was 
sure to get run over. Paradoxically the 
only person killed by a fire engine was the 
one man most needed to organize rescue 
work, the Chief Inspector of Police. But 
eager subordinates sprang to take his 
place. Within 30 minutes 2,000 police and 
volunteers were delving and tunneling into 
the ruins. Meanwhile frenzied wives and 
mothers of the buried workmen arrived 
screaming, and had to be fought off to a 


*He also owns the conservative journal Le 
Figaro. 


distance by a second hastily assembled 
corps of police and soldiers. Several 
women, disheveled, broke through police 
lines and rushed among the ruins, calling 
to their buried sons or husbands, claw- 
ing and tugging at huge, immobile blocks 
of cement. 


Tunneling from the cellars of neigh- 
boring buildings proved the most effective 
rescue method. Forty crushed and bloody 
corpses were soon recovered, and 26 
wounded men no less bloody. Meanwhile 
buried survivors made known their where- 
abouts by tapping. When located they 
were succored, first by drilling small holes 
to admit air, next by enlarging the holes 
until sandwiches and heartening bottles of 
brandy could be passed in, and finally by 
excavating and propping up passages 
through which they could crawl. A few 
perished, even at this late stage, when 
some of the propped passageways col- 
lapsed. Injured were 30 policemen, sol- 
diers and volunteers; killed none. 


Dramatic was the arrest of the scalawag 
building contractor who was believed, last 
week, to be more responsible than the 
suicided architect for the tragedy. When 
policemen dragged the contractor forth, 
more dead than alive, they had little 
trouble in extracting a confession. Ap- 
parently he had got behind his building 
schedule, had endeavored to speed up con- 
struction by pouring in cement before it 
was sufficiently mixed. Penitent, he blub- 
bered. 

Chemists who analyzed chunks of the 
fallen building pronounced the cement not 
only badly mixed but adulterated. Quickly 
scotched was a scandalous rumor that 
“faulty American cement mixers” were 
responsible for the holocaust. 

Members of Parliament, who had ad- 
journed and rushed over to watch the 
rescue work, talked a great deal and 
loudly about enacting a new code of 
building laws. 

Rescue work was continued as _ night 
fell. A few moments after midnight 


tolied there was heard an ominous crash., 


In another quarter of the city another 
building had collapsed. It too had been 
nearing completion, and since the work- 
men had all gone home to slumber no one 
was killed. Next morning experts again 
croaked, “faulty. construction.” Nervous, 
superstitious citizens waited for a third 
building to fall. 


MEXICO 
“Earthquake! Earthquake!” 


‘“Mexico’s Idol of Flesh and Blood” was 
boldly denounced and defied before the 
Mexican Congress, last week, by fiery 
spellbinder and factional leader Senior 
Antonio Soto y Gama. 

Though he dared not name “Mexico’s 
Idol,” the denouncer clearly meant bull- 
necked, heavy-jowled President Plutarco 
Elias Calles. When Sefior Calles’ term ex- 
pires, in December, it is understoed that 
he will become the Leader (‘‘Boss’’) of 
the new “Grand National Revolutionary 
Party’ This will re-unite the national 


majority once dominated by the late, 
assassinated President-Elect Alvaro Obre- 
gon (TIME, July 30); and therefore fac- 
tional leaders see in the “Grand Party” the 
doom of their petty potency. “The Grand 
Party is being formed,” thundered Faction- 
ist Soto y Gama last week, “solely to per- 
petuate the rule of Mexico’s Idol of Flesh 
and Blood! . . . I and my followers pro- 
test! ... Let us not adore idols... . 
We defy the powers of... .” 

Before Senor Soto y Gama could specify 
what powers he and his propose to defy, 
the Congress hall shivered slightly and 
Deputies cried, ‘Earthquake! Earth- 
quake!” Then they hopped and bolted out 
the door like prairie gophers. 

Late escapers said that before they got 
out the huge crystal chandelier of the 
Chamber was swinging through an arc of 
30 degrees. Had it dragged down the roof 
and fallen, Mexico’s Congress might have 
been squashed at a single blow. Instead 
the Earth trembled very gently from 9 
p. m. until 314 minutes past, then settled 
down for the night. 

Though the tremors shook nine Mexi- 
can states only three deaths were reported 
and property damage was not great. At 
the famed seaport of Vera Cruz a strange 
streaky red glow in the night sky accom- 
panied the tremors, which were strong 
enough to ring the Cathedral bells. Mu- 
nicipal water tanks at Mexico City trem- 
bled until they slopped over. 


ARGENTINA 


President Inaugurated 

Lying athwart Buenos Aires like the 
shaft of a dumb-bell is the spacious Ave- 
nida de Mayo, weighted at one end by the 
Congressional Building and at the other by 
Government House. Last week the dumb- 
bell was joyously surrounded by human 
myriads. The day was the Fiesta de la 
Raza (the Festival of the Race), a national 
holiday in most countries of South Amer- 
ica. In Buenos Aires it was also the day on 
which Argentina’s mysterious, seclusive 
master politician, Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen, 
would for the second time be inaugurated 
President of the Republic. 

Argentina’s Irigoyen easily won the elec- 
tion (Time, May 21) without uttering a 
single campaign speech. More and more, 
as time goes on, he works through trusted 
henchmen, seemingly confident that Argen- 
tina’s masses will remember that he is their 
man, the first “man of the people” to hold 
the Presidential Baton. 

Since the election was held Vice-Presi- 
dent-Elect Francesco Beiro has died and 
been replaced by Dr. Enrique Martinez. 
He and Dr. Irigoyen solemnly took their 
oaths of office last week in the Congres- 
sional Building, received a Congressional 
cheer, and then set off down the shaft of 
the dumb-bell, flanked on either hand by 
deliriously joyful Fiesta throngs. 

Twelve years ago, when President Iri- 
goyen was inaugurated for his first term 
(1916-22), the crowd burst through police 
ranks, unhitched the horses of the presi- 
dential carriage, and drew it themselves 
slowly down the Avenida de Mayo to Gov- 
ernment House. Then Dr. _ Irigoyen 
beamed with pleasure at the plaudits and 





TIME 


Are you a Bull 
or a Bear on Digestion ? 


Do you think your digestion is good for anything—or 
are you firm in the belief that you are losing ground? 
In either case—try Shredded Wheat. Its vitamins and 
roughage will help to keep your health on the up- 
curve, and if you eat with difficulty—remember there is 
nothing more digestible than this whole wheat grain 
with whole milk—steam cooked and shredded for easy 
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say you saw it in 


The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House 


Volume III. Into the World 
War. Volume IV. 

The Ending of 

the War. 


“*Asa pic- 

ture of the 

times I know of 

no other book 

equal toit...Itshould 

be inevery library and 

read by every American.’’ 
— James Truslow Adams in the 


New York Sun. 


“To read the last volumes of Colonel 
House is to live over again the great 
days and to breathe once more the 
authentic atmosphere. It re- 

stores to human proportions 

the great figures—Balfour, 


Lloyd George and 
Foch.’’ — Frank H. 


Simonds. 2 vols. 
illustrated, 
$10.00. 


“Beveridge has raised in his Marshall 
and Lincoln a monument to himself 


that will outlast mar- 
ble.”’—Claude G. Bowers in 
the Indianapolis Star. 2 vols., 


illustrated, $12.50. 
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waved high & wide his hat. Last week, 
confident of his power and surfeited with 
adulation, he sped down the Avenida in 
his limousine, so briskly that the mob had 
scarcely time to see or cheer. 

At Government House Dr. Irigoyen was 
greeted by the man whom he placed there 
in 1922 when his own first term expired, 
Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear. Last week re- 
tiring President de Alvear surrendered his 
baton to Dr. Irigoyen and then the Presi- 
dential band of colors, into which is woven 
the figure of the rising sun. 

That was all, except that before sitting 
down to a State Luncheon the new Presi- 


dent announced his Cabinet: 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Horacio 
Cyhanarte. 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Enrique Perez 


Colman. 
Minister of War, General Luis Delle- 


| plane. 











Minister of Marine, Vice Admiral 
Tomas Zurueta. 

Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Juan 
Fleitas. 

Minister of Public Works, José Abalos. 

Since Argentines fear that the U. S. 
tariff on corn and flaxseed is about to be 
raised, with the inevitable effect of re- 
ducing Argentine exports of those staples, 
it is understood that President Irigoyen 
intends to withhold Argentine ratification 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact, in hopes of 
convincing the Coolidge Administration 
that the tariff on corn and flaxseed really 
should not be raised. 


CHINA 


First President 


Because General George Washington 
fought the Revolutionary War to a smart 
finish, Americans thought he would make 
a good peacetime President, nor were they 
disappointed. Precisely similar was the 
reasoning of Chinese, last week, when they 
chose the first President of the new 
Chinese Nationalist Government (TIME, 
May 2, 1027). Naturally and inevitably 
their choice fell upon the Nationalist 
Revolution’s doughty ‘‘Man of Victory,” 
famed Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. 

The new President was not elected by 
the Chinese people. Most of them have 
never seen a ballot, and millions have 
never heard of one. The 17 years of polit- 
ical ferment through which China has 
passed since the collapse of the Manchu 
Empire in 1911, have left the nation with 
nothing so advanced as an electorate. 
Therefore Marshal Chiang Kai-shek was 
elected last week by the Central Executive 
Council of the Nationalist Party, to serve 
as “President of the Government.” Not 
for a long, weary while will it be possible 
to democratically elect a “President of 
China.” For the present, the Nationalists 
—who have just wrested China from the 
grip of the various bandit “war lords”— 
are frankly constituting themselves as a 
benevolent oligarchy—with the blessing 
and full recognition of the U. S. Govern- 
ment (Time, Aug. 6). 

Appropriately President Chiang was in- 
augurated, last week, on the day called 
“Double Ten”—the anniversary of that 
historic ‘‘tenth day of the tenth month” 
(1911) when Chinese patriots exploded a 
bomb at Hankow which was the signal for 
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BUILDING FOR MODERN TRANSPORT 








Aeronautics 


On a day in May, 1927, the world sudden- 
ly became “air-conscious.” Many individ- 
uals had been so before . . . The Austin 
Company was building a factory for Lock- 
heed Aviation Corporation and executing 
a fourth contract for Boeing as the famous 
flight to Paris began. In the ten years pre- 
ceding Austin had designed and built 
factories, hangars, wind tunnels, for several 
leaders in the aviation industry. 


With this background of preparation and 
a staff of engineers constantly studying the 
needs of this new industry, it is not sur- 
prising that many projects for complete 
airports, airplane factories, hangars, have 
been awarded to Austin. 





“SPLENDID, MODERN” 


Hangar designed and built by Austin for 
Dungan Airways, at Cleveland Airport 


During the past thirty days, complete 
airport surveys and reports have been un- 
dertaken for more than a dozen large muni- 
cipal and private interests, from Coast to 
‘Coast, by the company’s Aeronautical 
Division. 

Splendid, modern hangars of Austin de- 
sign and construction are becoming recog- 
nized as the models of the industry. 

The aviation industry has been forced to 


get on a production basis, and Austin has 
within the last few months designed and 


built two large new factories . . . Fairchild 
Aviation Corp. at Farmingdale, L. I., 
Spartan Aircraft at Tulsa, Okla. ... and 


now another repeat contract is under way 
for expansion of Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Seattle, Washington. 


Railroads 


Hand to mouth buying, quick turnovers 
of retail stocks and manufacturing inven- 
tories, are predicated on rapid and dependa- 
ble freight movements. The achievements 
of the railroads in the last ten years would 
alone account for a new era in transporta- 


tion. 
This extraordinary increase in efficiency 
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Complete Building Service 





has required improved rolling stock, better 
terminal facilities. Austin has had an im- 
portant share in the latter, in recent 
months completing three large railroad 
projects, for the Big Four at Riverside 
Yards, Cincinnati... for the Texas and 


Pacific at Lancaster Yards, Dallas .. . for 
the Toledo, Peoria and Western at Peoria. 


The 23 Million 


Too obvious for comment is the universal 
use of the automobile throughout this 
country. Automobiles for everyone are 
made possible only by straight-line produc- 
tion methods employed in huge modern fac- 
tories. A notable example is one of the 
great plants at Pontiac, designed and built 
by The Austin Company. 

From Coast -to Coast, numerous other 
modern plants for the manufacture of cars 
or parts have been constructed by this 
company. 

Austin now has under way its_eighth 
building contract at the General Motors 
Proving Grounds. 


Bus 


At the great Auditorium in Cleveland re- 

cently, delegates from every part of the 
United States attending the annual meeting 
of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, were impressed with the amazing 
rogress in bus transportation. Luxurious 
uses, with every device for safety and 
comfort, carry not only urban and inter- 
urban passengers, but operate on regular 
trans-continental schedules. 


Austin Engineers have made a special 
study of bus housing, and have designed 
and built a number of the most up-to-date 
bus terminals and garages in the country, 
for example, in Dayton, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, Portland, Ore. 


The Austin Method 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, endorsed by leaders in 
transportation and other industries, this 
organization handles the complete project 





“UP-TO-DATE Bus TERMINALS” 


New bus garage built for an operator 
in Minneapolis 


—design, construction and equipment— 
under one contract which guarantees in 
advance: 

1. Low total cost for the complete 
project. 

2. Completion date within a_ specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 

Austin offices from Coast to Coast are 
prepared to render this efficient engineering 
and building service anywhere, with speed 
and low cost. 


Whatever type or size of building project 
you may be considering, it will pay you to 
get in touch with Austin. Wire, phone, 
or mail the Memo below. Approximate cost 
and other information will be furnished 
promptly. 





“IMPROVED ROLLING STOCK, BETTER TERMINAL FACILITIES” 
New freight terminal recently completed by Austin for the Big Four Railroad, 
al Riverside Yards, Cincinnati 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY + Engineers and Builders +» Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland We are interested ina .. 


sescceeese Project containing... 


... 8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
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Want Speed? 

4 Want Power? 

Want Strict Economy? 

Want Endurance? 

You get them all in a Kermath. 

Each Kermath has a wealth of 

engineering refinements. The 

Kermath Line runs from high 

speed, high powered models to 

staunch efficient little motors, 

any one of which will give you 

untold satisfaction. Catalog on 
request. Write now. 

3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


5875 Commonwealth Aves, 
De:roit, Michigan 

90 King St. W., 

Teronto, Ontario 





uprising that toppled down the Dragon 
Throne. Last week “Double Ten” was 
joyously celebrated at the bomb town of 








© Wide World 
Cur1na’s NEw PRESIDENT 


Once he looted, drunk, debauched... . 


Hankow with a splendid procession of 
water floats on the mighty River Yangtze. 
Lantern-light processions and _ patriotic 
fétes were held in all the major cities of 
China, last week—especially at Shanghai, 
where citizens were doubly jubilant be- 
cause Chinese census takers had just an- 
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Cruising in the (Cradle of Civilization 
on the new M.S. ST. LOUIS 


Haven’t you always wanted to visit Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, to cruise through the beautiful Bos- 


phorus and the Golden Horn with the domes and 


minarets of Constantinople glimmering in the dis- 
tance—to glide silently through the blue waters of 
the lovely Dalmatian coast—to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olympus held sway? 


The luxurious new motorship ST. LOUIS sails from 
New York January 31st for the Mediterranean and 
the ancient lands of its historic shores. Rates $900 


and up, including a great program of shore excursions, 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, 
New York 


Branches in Boston, 


Chicago, Philadel- 
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nounced that Shanghai is now the sixth 
largest metropolis in the world (2,726,- 
046). Celebrants in many a Chinacity and 
Chinatown applauded floats from which 
bobbed haired “Girls of the Revolution” 
flaunted the red, blue and white National- 
ist flag and cried shrilly “China for the 
Chinese!” 

Contrastingly dignified was the solemn 
investiture and swearing in of President 
Chiang Kai-shek. Since religion has been 
utterly divorced from Nationalism, no 
Bible or other symbol of the supernatural 
was in evidence. The new Chief Executive 
simply bowed three times before a por- 
trait of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen (founder 
of the Nationalist Party), swore to uphold 
Dr. Sun’s famed Three Nationalist Prin- 
ciples, and finally invoked three times as 
a potent witness the spirit of SUN Yat- 
SEN. When President Chiang had thus 
sworn, he was followed in the same ritual 
by five lesser Presidents, each of whom 
will administer one of the five Yuans into 
which the Nationalists have now divided 
China for executive purposes. 

Correspondents who sought out the 
new President found the same slender, 
abstemious, almost frail Chiang Kai-shek 
of old. As Marshal and Generalissimo of 
all the Nationalist Armies his uniform was 
always that of a private, completely un- 
adorned. Last week as President of the 
Government he received callers in auster- 
est garb, after doffing his plain, dark, 
silken robe of office. Coldly, firmly, he 
said: 

“The military phase of the Nationalist 
Revolution is  victoriously terminated. 
Everything now depends upon a continued 
spirit of unity among the people and 
within the Party. ... Party members, 
when dissatisfied with any branch of the 
National Administration, should first ad- 
vance their views in a friendly spirit in 
the expectation that it will be accepted. 
Failing this they may try the proper re- 
course through party headquarters. When 
such measure again fails, pressure may be 
brought to bear upon the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the party to reorganize 
the whole Government. But on no occa- 
sion shall party members attempt directly 
to interfere with the administration of the 
Government.” 

So dry and full of cogent wisdom were 
the President’s remarks, that only persons 
of lively imagination realized that in the 
precise little man before them they beheld 
the greatest and most romantic Conqueror 
of today. All of vast China has been his 
battlefield, and from South to North he 
has conquered or reduced all to submis- 
sion. Geographically the arena of Marshal 
Chiang’s triumph dwarfs to insignificance 
that in which was fought the Great War— 
for China is four times as large as the 
total battle areas of Europe, with the 
Balkans thrown in. From the standpoint 
of manpower and gunpower the compari- 
son of course, reverses itself; but none the 
less Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek com- 
manded at one time not less than a third 
of a million armed Chinamen. From the 
short belt which girdles his slender waist, 
hang, metaphorically, the scalps of a 
dozen conquered War Lords, among them 
that of the once dread Chang Tso-lin, who 
for a decade held Manchuria and who 
dominated all North China from his bar- 
baric Court at Peking. Last week the son 
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“I used to think I didn’t 
have enough correspondence—” 


- + says C. M. Falconer, now entering his 
twentieth year as a Dictaphone user 


**T used to labor under the delusion that a man “If you want a man to do the thing you want 
had to be one of these demon dictators you read done, at the time you want it done, you’ve got 


about, to make the Dictaphone pay. But in the to make it easy for him.”’ 


course of 20 years I’ve found out that dictating 


letters is only about 10% of the use the average _ The Dictaphone does just that! How? Well, 
that’s something any Dictaphone man can show 


you in 10 minutes! 


man gets out of that instrument. 


“It’s the other 90% that makes it pay. It’s the 
surest and swiftest method of getting things done 
that business has ever had. 















Grace 
Steward 


Secretary to Mr. 
Falconer says: ‘‘ The 
Dictaphone makes 
my day more orderly. 
Ithas given me time 
tolearn a great deal 
about the different 
kinds of work around 
the office and I am 
able to assist Mr, Fal- 
coner in many ways.” 


C. M. Falconer 


Vice-President of the Fal- 
coner Company, Baltimore, 
Md., internationally-known 
bank stationers, since 1849. 


naan anaanaanaansaaaan aaa nam 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, T-Io 

Graybar Building, 

New York, N. Y. 

O Mail the Report and Analysis blanks. 
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“Tf I couldn’t write better 
than that I’d...’’ 


OW often haven’t you said that to yourself 
after yawning over some pointless, un- 
original magazine story? 

You compare yourself with the author in 
question. Your ideas—your knowle -dge of life 
and character—strike you as superior to his. 
Then why. ? 

Because he knows technique. He’s an 
experienced writer. His ideas may be trite, his 
characters commonplace, but he knows how to 
turn out a workmanlike story—a story that 
will sell. 

And not until you learn to put this pro- 
fessional touch into the things you write will 
the “y receive serious consideration. After one 
paragraph, magazine editors can spot the 
amateur. They haven’t time to read further— 
they never even reach your good ideas. 


The modern way to 
learn to write 


Most of us ‘learned to write”’ in high school. 
There were textbooks elaborating involved 
theories. There were compositions entitled 
“View from My Window.” How dull and 
profitless it all was! 

It remained for the Newspaper Institute of 
America to make writing instruction really 
interesting—v ital—stimulating. The inspira- 
tion of this course is newspaper work. As a 
student in the N. I. A. you will be treated as if 
you were a new reporter being broken in on a 
great metropolitan daily. Each week you 
cover actual assignments—fires, crimes, polit- 
ical scandals, interviews with celebrities. At 
the Institute Copy Desk, your write-ups are 
rigorously revised and corrected. One of the 
N.1I.A. editors, a man of long newspaper 
experience, is assigned to you as your personal 
adviser. You’ll welcome the hints he gives you 
and understand their importance. 

The beauty of this course is that it puts you 
2s you to show writing- 
initiative. You don’t try to copy and imitate. 
You learn to write by writing—acquire real 
pewspaper experience, that invaluable training 
to which nearly all our best-known contem- 
porary writers ascribe their success. 





Do you really want to know ? 


“Tf I couldn’t write a better,” etc., etc. But, 
deep down in your heart, you are not quite so 
sure of yourself as you sound. Why not get a 
frank opinion on your writing ability from 
impartial judges? Send for the Newspaper 
Institute’s interesting Aptitude Test. It will 
tell you much about yourself—and about us. 
Just mail the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

1776 Broadway, New York 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information on writing for profit, as promised in 
Time—October 22nd. 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss } 
Address 


(All correspondence confide nti: al. 
call on you.) 


No sales:nen will 
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of defeated and assassinated Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, young Chang Hsuebh-liang, 
was reported to have hoisted the National- 


ist flag over Manchuria and to have sworn 
fealty to Nationalism. 


Life came to President Chiang Kai-shek 
4I years ago in the minute village of 
Fenghwa in Chekiang Province. After 
running away from being apprenticed toa 
merchant he managed to win a military 
scholarship and embraced the career of 
arms under the doomed Dragon Throne. 
When patriotic bombs began to pop, 
Chiang Kai-shek (then a stripling of 24) 
secured command of a revolutionary bri- 
gade in Shanghai and lived for several 
months the gay life of a looter, profligate 
—drunken and debauched. Suddenly he 
cut short this spree and when convivial 
friends assembled to remonstrate he cried: 
“Vou are my friends! My friends? Bah! 
I have given up your kind of life to give 


my real services to my country. ... You 
are not MY friends. Get out!” 
Presumably Young Chiang’s utter 


change of principle resulted from his hav- 
ing been drawn into the orbit of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, great and pure apostle of the 
Chinese Democracy that is yet to be. 
After winning Dr. Sun’s confidence by 
brilliant service in the field, Chiang be- 
came his private secretary and served de- 
votedly through all the vicissitudes of the 
South China Republic, founded by Dr. 
Sun at Canton. When the Great Leader 
died in 1925, Disciple Chiang Kai-shek had 
just completed an arrangement with the 
Russian Soviet Government whereby mil- 
lions of rubles were furnished to equip the 
Nationalist Army in Canton and launch it 
upon a northward conquest of all China. 

For perhaps the first time in history a 
great army moved forward preceded by 
an army of spies and trained propagandists 
scarcely less great. Towns and garrisons 
which had grown restive under the exac- 
tions of the War Lords were induced to re- 
volt spontaneously and went over to the 
Nationalists as Generalissimo Chiang’s 
armies approached. Largely by such 
means and with very little fighting the 
Southern half of China was absorbed by 


Nationalism in barely two months! 
(Time, Oct. 18, 1926). Not long after 
this staggering initial success, shrewd 


Chiang Kai-shek broke absolutely with the 
Soviet backers of the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion, and today no man is oftener reviled 
and burned in effigy at Moscow than he— 
except perhaps Great Britain’s gaunt, be- 
monocled Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

To complete the conquest of China re- 
quired some 20 months and pitted the 
Nationalist Generalissimo against the 
strongest armies and keenest brains which 
a coalition of Northern War Lords could 
fling against him in a Death struggle to 
retain their power. This part of Chiang’s 
saga should be told at epic length, for it 
was marked by heroic vicissitudes. At one 
time, sorely defeated, the Generalissimo 
resigned his command and retired to his 
native village (Time, Aug. 22, 1927). 
Within a few months he had cheered up, 
married a sister of the surviving widow of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and was seen victori- 
ously back in the fray. Just as Russia had 
supplied the cash and propaganda to as- 


sist Chiang in conquering South China, 
so a new ally appeared to lend crushing 
weight to Nationalism’s conquest of the 
North. This new ally was (and is) the 
so-called “Christian” Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, master of the largest private army 
in the world (195,000 men). With Mar- 
shal Feng’s potent aid, Marshal Chiang 
accomplished the capture of Peking last 
Spring (Time, June 4); and since then, 
with all China at least nominally subservi- 
ent to Nationalism, the emergence of 
Chiang Kai-shek as “President of the Gov- 
ernment” has been a matter of logical 
sequence which has now reached its 
inevitable Q. E. D 
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The Urge to Merge 

U. S. newspapers, unlike the people who 
read them, are growing fewer in number. 
In almost every city, the urge to merge, to 
kill one newspaper for the profit of an- 
other, is strong. Chicago once had five 
morning newspapers; now it has only two, 
the opulent Tribune and Hearst’s Herald 
and Examiner.* Cleveland, with more than 
a million inhabitants, has only one morn- 
ing newspaper, two evening. The climax 
of the urge to merge is the city with a 
complete newspaper monopoly—a morn- 
ing-evening-Sunday paper under the 
ownership of one man or corporation. Des 
Moines, Iowa, has such a newspaper. It 
is owned by an aggressive young Harvard 
graduate, John Cowles, and his father. Its 
morning and evening editions have differ- 
ent names, but the monopoly is complete— 
the result of several consolidations. Casti- 
gators have often said that a monopoly 
breeds stagnation—not to mention other 
moral evils—but in Des Moines, the 
Cowles are spending more money in put- 
ting out an alert, progressive paper than 
others do in fighting competitors. 

Old and famed as a morning-evening- 
Sunday newspaper is the Kansas City Star 
(in the morning it is called the Times). 
The Times and the Star are as essential to 
Kansas City as coffee for breakfast and 
napkins for dinner. Kansas City, Mo., has 
some 385,000 inhabitants; but the Times 
and the Star, covering a wider field, have 
a combined daily circulation of almost 
exactly 500,000. Their only competitor 
has been the morning-evening-Sunday com- 
bination of the Dickeys, father and son. 
Last fortnight, the Dickeys discontinued 
their morning paper, threw all their efforts 
into their evening-Sunday paper, calling 
it the Journal-Post. 

Again and again the question is asked: 
Will all cities the size of Des Moines or 
Kansas City or Milwaukee or even Cleve- 
land have eventually just one 24-hour, 
seven-day newspaper—a monopoly which 
supplies news as the electric light company 
supplies “juice”? 


*There is also the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce for businessmen. 
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AWARD 
of MERIT 


Permissible illustration 
of U.S. dollars award- 
ed Crosley Radio by 
millions of Americans 
as being greatest Radio 
value they ever owned 


THE 


CROSLEY R ADIO CORPORATION 


Powe Crosiey, Jr 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Crosley Radio Prices do not include tubes 


Radio de bunked 


Crosley, expert radio fabricator, has produced a radio 
receiver for those discriminating individuals who are 
definitely opposed to supporting renaissance show rooms 


and braided doormen. 


The crowned heads of Europe will probably never own 


this set. While it is fit for a king it is not priced for one, 
As long as the price 


be afforded. 


Royalty will write no testimonials. 


is $65 endorsements by celebrities cannot 


its pretentiousness will 
Less high hatted folks 


beneath its simple 


Those who choose radio for 


quickly pass this modest little set. 
will find performance and quality 


costlier receiver. 


= 


GEMBOX 


6 tube—genuine AC 

Electric operates 

dynamic power 
speaker, $65 


cover fancier and 
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to shame many a 
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Years ago the automotive pioneers turned 
to Hyatt for aid in overcoming friction. 
And today Hyatt is adding another 
chapter to its long record of service to in- 
dustrial America. For leading railroads 
are now equipping their cars with Hyatt 
Quiet Roller Bearings, thereby achieving a 
degree of riding comfort once undreamed- 
of. The campaign announcing this achieve- 
ment was prepared by Campbell-Ewald, 
who also prepared the first Hyatt Adver- 
tisement ... which appeared 17 years ago 
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WA 


Advertising we) Well Directed 


In addition to Hyatt Roller Bearings the Campbell-Ewald Company advertises 
the following services and products! —- —-— = = ~~ — @ 
American Automobile Association; American La France Motor Trucks; Apex 
Electrical Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; 
Bon-Dee Golf Balls; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Cadil- 
lac Motor Cars (Canada); Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., (Institutional); 
Carrom Ganie Boards and Bridge Tables; Caterpillar Tractors (Canada) ; Chevrolet 
Motor Cars; Chevrolet Motor Cars and Trucks (Canada); Consolidated Corrugated 
Paper Boxes and Binder Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco-Remy Auto- 
motive Products; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit and Port Huron 
Steamship Lines; Duo-Set Adjustable Golf Clubs; Edison Mazda Lamps (Canada); 
Fireside Home Industrial Service; Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Electric Refrig- 
erators (Canada); General Motors Building; General Motors of Canada (Insti- 
tutional); General Motors Trucks (Canada); Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck 
Bodies; Holley Carburetors; Hotpoint Ranges and Appliances (Canada); J. L. 
Hudson Department Store; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard Watches; Kleiner, 
Tom Moore Cigars; S.S. Kresge Stores; LaSalle Motor Cars (Canada); Liberty Ready- 
Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products; McLaughlin-Buick Motor Cars (Canadad; 
Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; National University Society Educa- 
tional Lectures; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry Line; 
Oakland Motor Cars; Oakland Motor Cars (Canada); Olds Motor Cars; Oldsmobile 
Motor Cars (Canada); Pacific Lumber Co. (Calif. Redwood), (Canada); Paintex Fabric 
Paints; Pontiac Motor Cars; Pontiac Motor Cars (Canada); Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; 
Premier Cushion Springs; Radiolas and Loudspeakers (Canada); Radiotrons (Canada); 
Rambler All-Metal Aeroplanes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery (Canada); 
Shotwell Marshmallows; Silent Automatic Oil Burners; Taylor Caps for Men; Union 
Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Webster 
Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear, (Leicester, England.) 
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Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada—Campbell-Ewald Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
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“Hoch!” cried Capt. Ernest A. Leh- 
mann, first officer of the Graf Zeppelin. It 
was the command to let go. “Hoch!” 
echoed a multitude of voices, for the same 
word in German is a cheer. 

| ‘The first trans-Atlantic air liner had left 
earth at Friedrichshafen, not to touch it 
again until it reached Lakehurst, 111 hours 
later, after a voyage of 6,000 miles. 

The few days’ delay had caused Dr. 
Eckener much annoyance. It had been his 
intention to prove that such an undertak- 
ing was not a stunt but a practical propo- 
sition “rain or shine.” The passengers 
quartered in the Hotel Kurgarten had also 
become impatient. Journalists were sus- 
picious that the Zeppelin company was 

; ) | going to break its contract with the Hearst 
OUDAILLES will give papers to allow no other newspaper repre- 
sentatives aboard by overlooking a stow- 
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down. By the inexorable law of hy- ing, sparkling clouds, sometimes like bil- 
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| At lunch the guests seated themselves 

about four tables each next a spacious, 
slanting window that allowed even a verti- 
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was directed northwards towards the 
Azores. Late in the afternoon the ship 
was sighted over Sao Miguel headed fi- 
nally for the open sea. It was at this time 
that Karl H. von Wiegand, Hearst cor- 
respondent, radioed: “While ocean liners 
along the northern steamer lane are labor- 
ing in the heaviest weather, the Graf Zep- 
pelin is sailing along under beautiful skies 
a thousand feet above the smooth ocean. 

“Count Brandenstein Zeppelin, director 
of the Zeppelin works, and Herr Branden- 
burg, chief of the German Air Ministry, 
are calmly enjoying their game of chess 
as Commander Rosendahi of the Los An- 
geles looks on.” 

Soon these aerial epicures, in a manner 
time-honored among ocean voyagers, set- 
tled down to the business of doing justice 
to some of the 2,000 bottles of beer, 200 
quarts of champagne carefully selected 
from among the many which producers 
had fought for the privilege of presenting 
to them. But not for long. In spite of 
zealous storm detouring, a gale blew up 
that rent the port stabilizer, buffeted the 
ship. A reduction of speed became neces- 
sary while repairs were being made. 

Again unfavorable weather loomed. 
Dr. Eckener chose to linger in the vicinity 
of Bermuda while the passengers, restless, 
longed for speedy finish, tired of the 
gramophone. The sausages were gone, 
food was being rationed. 

But fears were groundless as_ the 
watery expanse below. Stormy Cape Hat- 
teras loomed 20 leagues away and there- 
after the pudgy craft snuggled the land. 
Over Washington she passed and was eyed 
by President Coolidge, which was pro- 
perly reported in boxed press notices. 
Manhattan viewers had themselves thrilled 
to vicarious trans-Atlantic flying. Balti- 
more loomed and was drawn away from. 
Philadelphia and its identifying rivers, the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, guided the 
ship toward Trenton. With Commander 
Rosendahl at the bridge, familiar upper- 
New Jersey hillets and meadows revolved, 
like a slow treadmill, until the hetero- 
geneous mass of the Manhattan topo- 
graphy was seen waiting. Manhattan-on- 
the-roof facetiously commented upon the 
alcoholic content of the ship’s beverage 
supply. Many a snippy monoplane, a half- 
dozen biplanes swirled like eas about the 
elephantine Zeppelin. One of them, a 
plane bearing news photographers, nearly 
brushed the hide of the ship, aroused the 
nervous ire of Eckener, who frantically 
waved the annoying flea away, but not 
before excellent shots of the gaping wound 
in the port stabilizer had been obtained. 
Somewhere near the Harlem River the 
ship dipped her nose—notice of an 
impending countermarch—and _ turned. 
Through the tweedy haze she followed the 
Hudson and was lost to view in a brace 
of minutes. It was twilight when the Zep- 
pelin, her cabin lights aglow, settled to a 
lower level. Lady Grace Drummond Hay 
peered from a window, cried, “Hello,” 
waved her hand. The landing crew, 450 in 
number, grasped the landing lines, slowly 
drew the ship to the ground. Four years to 
the day it was since Doctor Eckener 
landed the Los Angeles in the same place. 
Straining at the lines the landing crew 
pulled the ship to a resting-place in the 
hangar, beside the Los Angeles. It was 
5:39 o’clock. One hundred eleven hours 
had passed since Friederichshafen. 
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Ist Prize Marlboro Distinguished 
Handwriting Contest 
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YTUDYING the prize-winning hand- 
writing above, Mme. Nadya 
Olyanova, a celebrated Russian graph- 
ologist, well-known for her New York 
“character readings”, analyzed thus 
the writer’s personality: 


NADYA OLYANOVA, 
the famous 
RUSSIAN GRAPHOLOC IST, 
who will make 
YOUR Character Analysis 


FREE 


“T expect to see her name among those who have done some- 
thing worth while in applied art. Her bold, clipped writing, 
almost architectural in feeling, shows love of ‘line’ and exqui- 
site appreciation for the refinements of life .... She is not 
easily moved by emotion .... Cool, calm, serene temperament 
in ordinary matters of life .... Only at crucial moments will 
the intensity which lies slumbering at the roots of her nature 
wake to life... .A most unusual nature, this, and one of 
exceptional potentialities. But...a nature which should 
literally exert.itself to retain friendships.” 


Would you like to know what traits of character—what hidden 
capabilities~your handwriting reveals to the expert grapholo- 
gist? ‘Or get expert judgment on the handwriting of a friend? 


How Does YOUR Handwriting Compare ? 


So great is the interest in this subject, we have arranged with 
Mine. Olyanova to prepare—at our expense —a detailed character 
analysis for each person who orders a $1. Library Package of 
100 Marlboros in response to this Special Christmas offer. 


Just write in your own natural handwriting the Marlboro 
fact; “A Cigarette for Those Who Can Afford 20¢ for the Best.” 
Or have a friend write, if you prefer. Send to address below, 
enclosing check, money order or postage for $1, the regular 
price of the handsome Library Package of Marlboros. The 


cigarettes will be mailed immediately. The character analysis 


of your handwriting will be mailed direct to you from 


Mme. Olyanova’s Studio. 


There is no extra charge. We pay the postage and grapholo- 
gists fee—you get an expert character reading of your hand- 
writing. Also 100 cigarettes exquisitely blended for those who 
can afford 20c for the best. 
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MEDICINE 


Old Age 

It took the prestige and initiative of the 
New York Academy of Medicine to hold, 
lasting the past fortnight, the country’s 
first thorough conference on the medical 
problems of old age. Several hundred doc- 
tors, from all parts of the U. S., were at- 
tending. 

Medicine knows no full picture of senes- 
cence. It knows many details—what dis- 
eases are peculiar to the age, how young 
ailments cause old crotchets, how various 
body parts wear out, how the mind grows 
dull. Little more detail did the New York 
conference bring out. Of a score papers 
only three or four dealt with the hygiene 
of old age. Practically all the others dealt 
with specific diseases. Yet the meeting 
was useful in collecting scattered knowl- 
edge and in focusing medical attention on 
old age. 

Life Span. In 1840 a person aged 50 
might have expected to live to be 70. In 
spite of decreased infant mortality, public 
hygiene and medical skill, a person now 50 
can expect to live only until he is 71. 
(Louis Israel Dublin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance statistician. ) 

Actuaries consider 65 the beginning of 
chronological old age. The U. S. has about 
5,500,000 people above 65. Some 1,680,- 
ooo are at least 75; 240,000 at least 85; 
60,000 at least go. In 1920 the U. S. had 
4,267 centenarians. 

It used to be taken for granted that the 
children of parents who lived 80 years had 
a better chance of living longer. Recent 
experiments have shown that is not true. 
Such children seldom average more than 
52 years of age. (Linsly Rudd Williams, 
president of the New York Tuberculosis 
& Health Association.) 

A horse is mature at five years and lives 
five times that stretch, to 25 years. A man 
is mature at 18 and shouid live five times 
as long, until 90. All men might succeed 
in doing that if they lived hygienically and 
wore light clothing. (Gerald B. Webb of 
Colorado Springs, Colo.) 

The maximum possible age at present 
seems to be about 107 years. 

Physiological Age is quite different 
from chronological age. The beginning of 
physical aging is failure of the body to re- 
cuperate after pronounced physical strain. 
If repeated spells of recuperation are 
needed before recovery from such a strain 
—that is not old age, but it is the shadow. 
Physical old age may frequently be seen 
in individuals of 30 or 40. Before 40 
nearly all men and women have begun to 
feel the signs. Mental old age is a more 
subtle matter. It comes later than physical 
old age and the deterioration is slower. 
(Charles F. Collins, for 35 years head of a 
New York old people’s home.) 

Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, has a way of calculating physiological 
age. He takes blood serum and centrifuges 
it until the serum is free of cells. In the 
serum he cultures pure tissue or tissue 
cells, generally fibro-blasts. Simultareously 
he cultures the same sort of tissue in 
a saline solution. The older a person is 
(physically) the slower will his tissues 
grow in his serum. The ratio of tissue 
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growth in serum to tissue growth in salt 
solution is Dr. Carrel’s “growth index.” 

Rejuvenation. A specific use for Dr. 
Carrel’s growth index is to measure the 
effect (if any) of artificial rejuvenation. 
Said he: “We should admit that no great 
imagination has been used so far in the de- 
velopment of those [rejuvenation] treat- 
ments. It is assumed that by grafting 
glands rejuvenation can take place. But it 
is very interesting to observe that neither 
[Eugene] Steinach* or [Serge] Voronoff 
or any of the men who have been inter- 
ested in rejuvenation have attempted to 
verify whether or not their method of 
treatment has brought about a real result. 
After all, what should be done if an opera- 
tion is performed on a man 60 years old 
is to ascertain if, for instance, he has been 
brought back to 58 or 55 or 50. Now, no 
attempt has been made in that direction 
and nevertheless it is the only way by 
which we can kncw if any method of treat- 
ment has been successful or not... . In 
a biological or medical study of old age, 
it is absolutely necessary to know what 
is the real age involved if we are to deal 
with diseases in old individuals. 

“The number of years during which a 
man has lived has nothing to do with his 
real age. Every human being is different 
from every other human being. Each one 
is unique in nature. We are the result of 
heredity, environment, diseases and psy- 
chological experiences. The passing of time 
will act in a different way on every one of 
us. 

Signs. Ways of recognizing old age: 
headaches, vertigo, apoplectic attacks, con- 
vulsions, sudden and profound lapses of 
memory, confusion, restlessness, aphasia, 
physical disability, inability to assimi- 
late new ideas (misoneism, neophobia). 
(Menas S. Gregory of Bellevue Hospital, 
Manhattan.) 

Hygiene. Old people, in general, should 
continue the “bad” habits that let them 
live beyond middle age. This consideration 
gave President Samuel Waldron Lambert 
of the New York Academy of Medicine 
(host to this conference on old age) cause 
to praise the value of temperate alcoholic 
drinking. His speech cheered his audience, 
which made many a note. Said Dr. Lam- 
bert: 

“There is no question, but that a little 
wine ‘for the stomach’s sake’ represents a 
real therapeutic result and has an action 
not on the stomach but on its nearest 
neighbour, the heart. 

“The taking of wine with a meal in- 
creases the desire for food and improves 
the nutrition. The wine itself requires no 
further digestion and is almost the only 


‘food product which will be absorbed from 


the stomach itself without further prepara- 
tion or delay in its reaching the tissues. 
Alcohol is not a direct s imulant but acts 
directly as an antidote to the chronic 
poisoning of the heart from overindulgence 
in coffee and iobacco. .. . 

“Alcohol, by its rapid absorption with- 
out the necessity of previous digestion, by 
its action to increase the amount of blood 
circulating in the capillaries of the skin, 


*At Vienna last week Dr. Steinach claimed 
that he had completed many successful experi 
ments in rejuvenating human organs by injecting 
a new gland extract. The juice, called “pro- 
gynon,” is reported taken from animal brains. 
Details are not yet available in the U. S. 














A gentleman of old Spain was chal- 
lenged to a duel. A number of weapons, 


blades from the most famous forges of 


the day, were offered him. One he 
must choose, and on that choice his 


When a life 
depended on 


a Trademark 


life rested. 
Finally, he chose a blade stamped 


with the mark of a famous old maker in Toledo, the one city where 


swordmaking was raised to a traditional art. He couldn’t afford to take 


chances— he must be sare of the best... 
Today, although your life may not depend on it, you owe it to 
your own interests to choose metal products just as carefully. And 


today—the maker's mark stamped on the metal you buy is the one 


certain way to be sure of unvaried quality, of good workmanship, 


of sound value. 
In the brass and copper industry you can depend on the 
Chase mark. It is the mark of Chase mills and factories. Chase 


has been making good brass and 


copper products for over 90 years. 


The Chase-mark is stamped on 
Alpha Brass pipe, on Chase copper 
leaders and gutters, on Chase bronze 
and copper screen cloth, on Chase 


bronze welding rod, on a variety 


of other Chase brass and copper 


products. 
It will pay you well to look 
for it when you buy brass or copper 


building products. It is your safe guide to metals that do not 
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INCORPORATED 
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NCREASINGLY difficult is 
the process of skimming the 
Business Cream from the na- 


tional market with a single ladle 
wielded from a given point. 


Blanket sales and distribution 
policies that once were woven 
into a single spread designed to 
cover the requirements of all 
markets alike are now being cut 
into smaller patterns, colored 


and shaped to fit specific sec- 
tional needs. 


Greater individual purchasing 
power has created a new inter- 
pretation of the word Service. 
The ability to buy has not only 
resulted in multiplied individual 


wants, but it has fostered an 
impatience that demands to be 
served now. 


What is the result? Large unit 
markets composed of millions of 
such individuals have developed, 
with a combined purchasing 
power sufficient to safeguard 
Industry,equipped to supply the 
requirements peculiar to that 


section. Whether this be newly 
organized Industry or decen- 








°[ Ss and Distribution Center of 
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aE Billion Dollar Market « « « ¢@ 


tralized Industry is simply a 
matter of vision. 


Within the four great states 
of the SOUTHWEST are 12 mil- 
lion people with kindred wants, 
and an annual purchasing power 
of over six billion dollars to 
gratify them. The Factory 
Branch, with stocks centrally 
located for distribution, is a step 
in the right direction. But the 
BRANCH FACTORY is the eco- 


nomic solution of the problem. 


For executives of Industry, we 
have prepared a complete mar- 
ket analysis of the great 
SOUTHWEST, includingan out- 
line of the facilities of DALLAS 
to help you serve it, efficiently, 
economically, and profitably. 
FACTS alone are presented in 
these seven distinctive reports. 
Any one, or all, attractively 
bound in a single volume, are 
yours on request. Why not write 
for them today? 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
DALLAS 
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All or any of the seven of 
these special informative 
reports will be mailed 
executives who request 
them. A copy of each 
should be on your desk. 
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comfort to the aged. . 


“The effects of the other poisons which 
are habitually used by man as part of his 
daily life are not so useful to him in his 
old age as is the much-abused alcohol 
which is now under the ban of the re- 
former and the taboo of the Constitution. 

“One of the effects of Prohibition, with 
its elimination of a rapidly oxidizable food 
in the daily life of the American public, 
has been a marked tendency to turn to the 
next easily oxidizable food that is avail- 
able. 

“Since Prohibition, the consumption of 
sugar in the United States has increased 
tremendously and as a result of the strain 
on the pancreatic function, diabetes has 
become a more prevalent disease. Diabetes 
is not a prominent disease in the aged, but 
it is particularly true in the diabetes of old 
age that alcohol has a useful and promi- 
nent place in the treatment of the disease.” 


Consideration of old age makes young 
people think of famed old people. The 
U. S. has one important centenarian— 
Emily Howland of Sherwood, N. Y. Right 
after the Civil War she worked establish- 
ing schools for Negroes in Virginia. She 
was an early worker for women’s rights, 
temperance (alcoholic), peace, education. 
Nov. 20 she will be tor. She is unmarried. 


Canada’s Senator George Dessaulles is 
a year older than Miss Howland. Grand 
Sachem of Tammany Hall, John R. Voor- 
his, is a year younger. Practically every 
day he goes to work. 

Progressively younger are: 

98. Ezra Meeker, Oregon pioneer, who 
years ago crossed this continent with an 
ox cart, who recently recrossed it in an 


95. Professor William F. Warren, one- 
time (1873-1903) president of Boston 
University. 

94. James Brown Herreshoff, 
builder, inventor. 

93. Mrs. William H. Felton, of Georgia, 
first woman to be appointed U. S. Senator. 

g2. Cardinal Vincenzo Vannatelli. 

gr.. Dr. William Keen, surgeon and 
scientist. 

90. Emile Loubet, 


yacht 


President of the 
1899-1906; Edward P. 
long distance walker,-now wit- 
Gen. Valeriano Weyler, Spanish com- 
David A. 
Boody, onetime Mayor of Brooklyn, 
financier; Dr. Alpheus Baker Hervey, one- 
time (1888-94) president of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., whom Owen 
D. Young and other reverent business 
men honored a fortnight ago with a cele- 
bration 

89. John D. Rockefeller, founder of the 
Standard Oil Co.; William P. Clyde, 


less; 


steamship owner; - Henry Phipps, philan- 
thropist. 

88. George F. Baker, banker. 

87. Oliver Wendell Holmes; Georges 


Clemenceau. 
86. Richard Vincent Jr., famous dahlia 
grower; Capt. Robert Dollar, shipping. 
85. Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, U. S. 
N. (retired); Dr. F. L. Patton, onetime 
president of Princeton University. 
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Surgeons 


Prohibition was also the aperitif at the 
Boston clinical congress of the American 
College of Surgeons last week. Franklin N. 
Martin of Chicago, president of the Col- 
lege, interrupted his formal inaugural talk 
to say: ‘More than two-thirds of our 
people morally and spiritually favor the 
18th Amendment to the Constitution. In 
spite of the injudicious administration, 
which has resulted in an orgy of law- 
breaking, of self-indulgence and ridicule 
on the part of the other one-third of our 
citizens, the foundation has been laid for 
a demonstration of race betterment and 
extension of life that will astonish the 
world.” 

His audience shifted in their seats. On 
the platform back of him a dozen foreign 
surgeon-guests looked inquisitive, puzzled, 
amused. All waited for Dr. Martin to sup- 
port his statement with statistics; he sup- 
plied none. After the day’s session the 
surgeons buzzed at each other with pom- 
pous cynicism. Quotable comments: 

“Americans as a nation suffer from indi- 
gestion because body poisons are not 
burned up by the moderate use of wines 
and beer. I am impressed by the differ- 
ence in the looks of Australians and you 
Americans. Our folks look so much more 
healthy and vigorous.” (Herbert Schlink 
of the Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Syd- 
ney, Australia.) 

“After a visit to America I have always 
noticed the healthy look of my country- 
men. The secret drinking in this country 
is far worse than moderate open drinking.” 
(President Sir George Syme of the Aus- 
tralian College of Surgeons.) Just a month 
ago New South Wales, Australian state, 
on a referendum vote defeated Prohibition 

. four to one. 

But of more concern than drinking to 
the surgeons were the qualifications of 
hospitals and professional men. 

The U. S. has 2,761 hospitals good 
enough for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to bother inspecting. Of those 
1,919 (or 70 out of 100) are good grade 
(on the “approved list”); they have fair 
to excellent equipment for treatment and 
research. The situation is not perfect. 
But it is pleasing to doctors. Ten years 
ago only 12 out of 100 U. S. hospitals were 
fit for praise. 

During those 10 years medicine has im- 
proved too, in practice as well as in sci- 
ence. In 1918 patients remained in hos- 
pitals 20 to 24 days on the average, now 
they stay only 12 to 14 days for the same 
diseases. Then 70 to go out of 1,000 hos- 
pital patients died; now 20 to 30. Then 
18 out of every 100 major operative cases 
died; now 3 or less. Surgery is more com- 
petent, anesthetics better. 

To boost hospitals higher on their toes 
the College of Surgeons last week insisted 
that hospitals follow up their patients 
for six morths after discharge. This is to 
make certain what good, or ill, the hos- 
pital does to its clients. Another bolster 
is the requirement that all approved hos- 
pitals hold staff meetings at least once a 
month and make doctors explain just why 
any of their patients died. 

President-elect (for 1929) of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons is Surgeon Gen- 
eral Merritte Weber Ireland of the Army. 








THE 


NEW 


FRIGIDAIRE 


the truly quiet 


automatic refrigerator 


wn was the first thing you 
noticed about the New Frigid- 


aire? Was it the unique beauty of 
the cabinets? Or their remarkable 


convenience? Perhaps, you didn’t 


notice, at first, its quiet operation, 
because you didn’t know that the 
compressor was running. But when 
you found that it was running, 
then you too must have been sur- 


prised at this truly quiet automatic 
refrigerator. 


This quiet operation has been 
achieved without sacrificing any of 


Frigidaire’s famous surplus power. 


The New Frigidaire 
freezesice quickly... 
always. And it pro- 
tects foods and safe- 


guards health under 
all conditions. 


This combination 
of quiet power could 
only be achieved by 


Frigidaire’s almost 


limitless facilities for 





research and experiment, and its 


wide experience over the past 12 
years in the production of electric 
refrigerators for actual service in 


homes throughout the country. 


Consider carefully what the New 
Frigidaire brings you ... health 
protection and the prevention of 
food spoilage and waste... unfail- 
ingly; plenty of full-size crystal ice 
cubes... afresh supply for every 


meal; frozen salads and desserts to 
add a pleasant new variety to your 


menus; quiet, trouble-free service 
for years to come; and all of this 
at a cost so low that 


Frigidaire will ac- 
tually pay for itself. 
The New Frigidaire 


is now on display at 
your dealer’s. See it 
today. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of General 


Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The patented self-sealing ice trays of the 
New Frigidaire supply sparkling tull-sized 
ice cubes for every meal. 
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Another Good Wrist 
Watch Gone Wrong 


E had to take off the watch to 
wash up. Absent-mindedly he 
left it there, just long enough to 
do a vanishing act. Too bad he 
didn’t have a Krementz Band. He 
could have slipped watch, band and 


all right up on his arm. That’s 


the difference between Krementz 
Bands and other wrist watch straps. 


There is no buckle that must be 


opened. Instead, a neat case holds 
three expanding links that permit 
watch to be slipped on or off— 
over the hand. Safer, surer, easier. 
Jewelers have them in gold plated 
casings with leather or flexible 
Milanaise mesh bands—$7.50 to 


$15; also with solid 14 kt. and 18 
kt. gold and solid platinum casings. 
Write for name of nearest jeweler. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 





When completely ex- 
panded there is ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 
up on forearm. 
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WRIST WATCH 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Faust. Wrapped with the finest trap- 
pings of the Theatre Guild and propelled 
by delicious off-stage airs, Goethe’s master- 
piece was revealed to Manhattan theatre- 
goers as a tedious, mouthy drama several 
acts too long. There were moments when 
it was possible to believe in Mephis- 
topheles, as played by Dudley Digges, an 
urbane and prowling devil; but his vil- 
lainies were those of a bar-room miscreant, 
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AcTRESS CHANDLER 





Her exquisite awkwardness charmed. 


his sacrilegious witticisms those of a sopho- 
more, and it was impossible to get excited 
about the events which led up to the doc- 
tor’s tragedy. 

Faust (George Gaul) was seen early in 
the evening, moaning his discontent. 
Though often he voiced the assurance that 
he was thinking profound thoughts, his 
bombastic manner of doing so made you 
think he was lying. His intellectual hau- 
teur had grown somewhat to resemble 
Gene Tunney’s when finally the devil ap- 
peared with promises of pleasure. In the 
first moment of action on the stage and 
oné in which for an instant the enchant- 
ments of the underworld seemed real, 
Faust wrapped his cloak around him and 
flew with his companion through the dark 
air in search of gaudy cities and delight 

The second act, due to the exquisite 
awkwardness and charm of Helen Chan- 
dler, seemed convincing and almost suf- 
ficiently beautiful to be exciting. Faust, 
having regained his youth, met Margaret 
and loved her despite the fact that he had 
made a bargain for his soul. First he sent 
his devil carrying presents to her, then he 
seduced her and finally killed her brother 
who attempted, idiotically enough, to de- 
fend his sister’s honor. Faust dared to re- 
turn later to Margaret, but, infected with 
diabolical and tragic cowardice, he did not 
dare to stay. 

It was very painful to observe that Lee 
Simonson’s settings, in which a pointed 
arch at the back of the stage became a 


frame for pictures of the sky or country, 
and Wolfgang Zeller’s curious songs, were 
far superior to the play itself. Possibly this 
was due to the dull fervors of translation; 
but the only epigram which Mephistoph- 
eles achieved, though he was forever 
trying, was this: “He died like a good 
Christian for he had much to repent.” 
er cee 

The Little Accident. When faced 
with the problem of making a play out of 
Floyd Dell’s The Unmarried Father, 
Novelist Dell and Playwright Thomas 
Mitchell realized that it would be neces- 
sary to change the name of the book. The 
Little Accident was their idea of an im- 
provement; but, having contributed this, 
they kept their fingers out of the butter 
and effected a thoroughly charming com- 
edy. 

Skeleton plot: a college youth, on the 
eve of marriage, is informed that one of 
his old extra-campus acquaintances has 
given birth to a child of which he is the 
father. He therefore proposes marriage 
to the brat’s mother who impudently re- 
fuses, preferring to study art in. Paris. 
The youth discovers his child in a found- 
ling hospital and steais it; he is pursued 
by the daughter of a_boarding-house 
keeper and also by his fiancée. Too soon, 
it seemed to the audience, weary of their 
company, Norman Overbeck made amends 
with his original flame and thcy were 
wed. 

The comedy is not, however, the measly 
enterprise which the foregoing account of 
it would indicate. Ingenuous and yet very 
smart, The Little Accident is full of 
laughter that keeps its place. Among other 
excellent performances, most notable were 
those of Katherine Alexander, as the un- 
married matron, and Elvia Enders, a new 
actress, as the college boy’s fiancée. 
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Paris. Billed as a “musicomedy,” Paris 
turned out to be merely the classic myth 
about the youth who got tangled up with 
a Parisian actress and what happened when 
his New England mother appeared to un- 
ravel the tangle. His mother took a cock- 
tail; this made her drunken and uproari- 
ous. A twist at the finish: the actress does 
not marry the New England boy. 

So pleasing was Irene Bordoni as the 
actress that any reiterations in the dra- 
matic continuity could easily be forgotten. 
Moreover Irving Aaronson’s Commanders 
(a ten-piece orchestra) apparently shared 
her living quarters on the stage for they 
appeared at all times to do tricks and 
make music. They sounded five songs 
written by Cole Porter, an idle and tal- 
ented composer who lives too silently 
abroad; of these the best was, ‘Don’t 
Look at Me That Way.” Panis provides 
cheer and it deserves one. 

a 


Hold Everything. Persons who en- 
gage in the prize-fighting professions are 
often dopey and malicious, false, fraudu- 
lent and hideous, pitiful and at the same 
time imonstrous. These are not, it would 
seem, ideal qualities for the musical 
comedy stage; yet, in addition to two 
prosaic versions of the ring and the book- 
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makers, this season has now produced a 

flashy operetta wherein racketeers at- k b tt ° d * | A ti 
tempt to poison the champ. The last act i or A er in ustria Ca tnq 
pene ee ~ Hold ap emereg ag I £ fs h ' 
exciting than the one in Ringside or Jac k t 
Dempsey’s in The Big Fight; perhaps the ta cea ECSSONnN Tom your tq “nq 
pugilist-actors follow the advice of their ww -_ 

title and clinch too frequently. But in 
place of punches there are puns which 
produce deep laughter; Bert Lohr has been 
unable to pass his cigaret test; Victor 
Moore quavers funny songs. Ona Mun- 
son, famed ‘Manhattan Mary,” Betty 
Compton, still a strong danseuse, and Alice 
Boulden, recently emerged from a cavern 
along Broadway, provide all the feminine 
requisites of a good show. 

The Light of Asia. A maudlin drama 
elaborately upholstered is often cheered in 
the josh houses of Broadway. Actor-man- 
ager Walter Hampden sniffed out a play 
about Buddha, The Light of Asia, written 





ten years ago by a student of oriental re- T the left above, a number of small lights 

ligion, Georgina Jones Walton; in this spreading their rays uniformly through- 

biography he appeared with a leading lady out the working area — at the right, one big 

called Ingeborg Torrup. : 5 5 5 
Though the best of gods are eternal, arc to light the same space. 

their lives should be shortened for the 

stage. Buddha, as offered by Actor Hamp- Which would you choose for your plant? Which 

den, seemed not very divine but as old as will supply ample light where it is needed? 

Methuselah by the time he stopped pranc- Which will elimi af k ts? With which 

ing as Prince Siddartha and took to medi- ch will eliminate yo ». ie 8s Bh Wale 

tation. Meditation cannot help seeming | could you control the lighting best and use 

absurd when it is self-conscious. And current only when needed? 

Walter Hampden was absurd sitting under 

Claude Bragdon’s excellent conception of The greater efficiency and economy of a num- 


a Bo tree or answering the silly questions 
of his disciples. 
Any Buddhists who were in the audience 





ber of smaller lights is startlingly obvious. 





should have stormed the stage as Chris- With heating it’s the same. 
tians would have done in case a mime : 
made Jesus seem a bore. Such Buddhists Modine Unit Heating is comparable to the 
. were to be seen acted pleased with the efficient lighting shown at the left. 
play. 
ae ° P 

Courage, is a play constructed largely Modine Unit Heaters suspend from the steam 
out of the bright sayings of children as line 10 to 14 feet above floor level, just as 
made to a mother whose wisdom and ten- lights are installed overhead. They deliver 
derness is that of Dorothy Dix. Tom heated air down over a wide floor area, just 


Barry wrote Courage and Janet Beecher, ‘ . a" 
who he a public, played Fs She was an as light is reflected down. Each Modine may 


extravagant widow with seven children; be operated independently, as 


these with the exception of the youngest z . " 
abused her for wasting their inheritance. . ure Seine pte ave oper 
The one who was loyal was rewarded when ated independently. 
the lady next door, who had loved his 
pretty, boyish face, left him $500,000 when 
she died. Thus there was plenty dough for 
everybody. 


Modine Unit Heaters are a rev- 
olutionary improvement. They 
provide better heating at lower 

first cost and lower operating = 4, SomPagizon gf the 


cost. Send for the interesting, en hee 


new Modine Catalog which will delivers the heated air 
down and keeps it 


i = there. Below, the course 
give you all the facts. of heat circulation with 
cast iron radiation — 

the roof of the build- 
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Just a Minute. There are no lengths 
to which musical comedy maestros will not 
venture in the effort to achieve a novelty. 
In this one, for example, the orchestra is 
made up of women; the idea would have 
been a good one if the women could have 





been taught to play properly. The plot is MODINE MANUFACTURING Co. ing is heated Gret. 
about a chorine who resists luxurious temp- (Heating Division) 
tations and achieves fame without undue 1716 RACINE STREET RACINE, WIS. 


Saluailen Modine Unit Heater Mod- 

rivolity. el 701. Weighs only 125 Branch offices in all large cities 
Ups-A-Dai A ‘intl al a ne the oe of fe eel 

ps-A-Daisy. A listless musical com- | early, two tons of cast ‘ 

° ae i iation. S. G. LEACH & CO., Ltd., 20-30 Artill Lan 

edy. The cast includes Marie Saxon, whose ne ae Tia ne pcan 


legs win her at least the title of “The 


American Mistinguett;” Buster West, cute | @ 
and toothy juvenile dancer; Luella Gear, 
William Kent, Nell Kelly. And yet it is 


dismal, for the lines are feeble, the tunes ° a 
ordinary. The story deals with a husband Unit H E AT E Ry 


who plagiarizes a book on mountain-climb- GOR STEAM: VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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ing so his wife will not know he has spent 
all his time in Paris, none in the Alps. 
a <a 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Bleak and elab- 
orate notes, by Eugene O’Neill and the 
Theatre Guild, on one woman’s life (TIME, 
Feb. 13). 

Macutnat—Sophie Treadwell’s expert 
analysis of a woman who did murder for 
no profit (TIME, Sept. 17). 

Also: Goin’ Home, The War Song. 

EXCITING 

Tue Front PaceE—“Goose him,” “can,” 
“fairy” and similar press-room technicali- 
ties add to the speed of a dazzling play 
(Time, June 4, Aug. 27). 

NicHt Hostess—A few more notes, 
sounded on gat and saxophone, on the 
theme of Broadway (TimeE, Sept. 24). 

FUNNY 

Tue HichH Roap—Edna Best, and 
others equally good, in a Lonsdale retake 
(Time, Sept. 24). 

ELMER THE GrREAT—Ring Lardner’s 
ball-playing dope, perfectly impersonated 
by Walter Huston (Time, Oct. 8). 

Also: Gentlemen of the Press. 

MUSICAL 

Good News, A Connecticut Yankee, 
Show Boat, Rain or Shine, Blackbirds of 
1928, George White’s Scandals, Earl Car- 
roll’s Vanities, Good Boy, Billie, Chee 
Chee, Paris. 








wear Burberrys. 


IN EVERY LAND— 


O overcoat is better 
) + % known in every con- 
- tinent of the world than 
the Burberry. And no men 
are better known in these 
continents than those who 


your own conclusion! 


FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW. YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 
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Vexed Venable 


Stone Mountain, Georgia, is an awesome 
tidal wave of granite which rises above 
Atlanta. For more than twelve years vari- 
ous persons have schemed to carve upon 
its surface an overwhelming memorial to 
the South of the Civil War. General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Jefferson 
Davis were to ride in mighty panoply 
across the stony bluff, surrounded by 
acres of sculpture representing the South- 
ern armies. From the plain below, children 
of unimagined generations would stare 
upward at these heroically chiseled war- 
riors of ancient days. But the men who 
were to shape these titanic figures have 
been only human, vexatious, quibbling. 

First came famed Sculptor John Gutzon 
de la Mothe Borglum, who threw the image 
of his design upon the cliff with a gigantic 
stereopticon and marked the outlines ac- 
cordingly. Feverishly vexed was Mr. 
Borglum when his contracts were can- 
celled. He smashed his models (Trme, 
March 2, 1924 et seq.). Said he: “Am Ia 
plumber to be hired by a committee? I 
am not. They say that I have loafed on 
the job, don’t they? There isn’t a corpuscle 
of my blood that loafs.”” The Stone Moun- 
tain Association appointed Virginian Sculp- 
tor Henry Augustus Lukeman to succeed 
Mr. Borglum. “Delighted,” said Mr. 
Borglum, with heavy irony. 
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Sculptor Lukeman’s work was not cut 
out for him. For three years he has been 
cutting it. With scaffolds and staccato 
electric drills his pygmy assistants have 
swarmed over the face of Stone Mountain, 
moulding the gigantic nose, beard, shoul- 
ders of General Lee. Often on the plains 
below has walked Samuel H. Venable of 
Atlanta. He is the spokesman of the 
Venable heirs who donated the memorial 
site. 

He too, last fortnight, was vexed. Said 
he: “Mr. Borglum’s head of General Lee 
everyone recognized. Mr. Lukeman’s head 
of General Lee few people recognize. The 
nose is crooked, the left arm looks with- 
ered and paralyzed, the hilt of the sword 
is gone and the stirrup of his saddle is 
broken off. The money is all gone, and 
the Lukeman carving of General Lee is a 
mutilated imperfection that cannot be 
rectified.””* 

He accompanied this portrait of sorry 
sculpture with sorrier statistics. The As- 
sociation, he said, had collected and spent 
more than a million, was in debt more than 
half a million. Twelve years had been 
allowed for the carving of an adamantine, 
timeless legend. They had elapsed. The 
result was only a hugely chipped General 
Lee, almost insulting in its immense inepti- 
tude. “In 17 months,” he declared, “Mr. 
Borglum produced the first model, all 
working models necessary to that date, 
removed 25,000 tons of granite, erected 
the hoisting engine, built the studio, in- 
stalled the projecting lens, built the stair- 
way, completed the head of General Jack- 
son, roughing out the head of President 
Davis .. . at a cost of $118,822.61... .. 
Mr. Lukeman in 40 months has completed 
his model and cut the bust of General Lee 
at a cost of $1,421,665.” Mr. Venable 
referred doubters to the audits. 

Sculptor Lukeman felt inclined to sue 
Mr. Venable. He said he had completed 
one third of the central group of three 
horses and riders for $180,000, that he 
could complete the rest within six months 
for $75,000. With the frantic ire of the 
artist whose work is criticized before it is 
finished, he called attention to the fact 
that most of General Lee was still in 
rough outline. Replying to Mr. Venable’s 
threatening assertion that he had turned 
the rights over to the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, Sculptor Lukeman con- 
tinued: “The Daughters... are now 
shoulder to shoulder with us. ... The 
Association will resume work within the 
next fortnight.” 

Dispassionate observers were bewil- 
dered. They saw a series of feuds and 
fritterings which threatened to vitiate per- 
haps the noblest conception of U. S. artis- 
tic history. 

Ge 


Dollars & Scents 


In Manhattan prominent artists cud- 
gelled their imaginations for the perfect 
perfume bottle. Art, business and chemis- 
try had effected a triangular combine 
which was expected to benefit all three. 
The Art Alliance of America had spon- 
sored an invitation competition for per- 
fume bottle designs in the modern man- 
ner. This was held at the instigation of 


*Sculptor Borglum referred, last fortnight, to 
Sculptor Lukeman’s work as “the hole blown in 
the mountain since my absence.” 
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* AFTER you leave here, you'll 


“Nothing like it. I'll have 
plenty of companions.” 


out fees or dues. I’m going to 
The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York | 
New York— 45 E. 55th St. New York—143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130 E. 57th St.* NewYork— 22 E.38th St. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
*Exclusively for women 
No Initiation Fees. No Dues. Rates $12 to $22 a Week 
Transients: $2.50, $3 00, $3.50. 
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be a stranger in a strange | 


land.” 


: , = 
“Stopping at a club? 
“Just the same—but with- | 
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Mr. & Mrs. Carlton Palmer of Brooklyn, | 


who donated prizes of $500 and $200. Mr. 
Palmer is president of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, manufacturing chemists, famed for 
toothpaste, milk of magnesia. More rele- 
vantly, he is vice president of Lentheric, 
ultra-modern Fifth Avenue perfume 
shop, where simplicity, angularity, silver 
sheen exemplify /’art moderne, where ex- 
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© Wide World 
ARTIST WILSON 
No garret-dweller, he. 


pensive, fragrant distillations jet publicly 
before the eyes of purchasers, many of 
whom are fascinating, many merely ambi- 
tious. Mrs. Palmer has presided over the 
largest body of sensibly perfumed young 
women in the land; she was, last year, na- 
tional president of the Junior League. 

Invitations to compete were extended 
to several men engaged in different sorts 
of artistry. These included Gustave Jen- 
sen (silversmith), William Zorach (sculp- 
tor), Robert Locher (interior decorator), 
Edward Steichen (photographer), Walter 
Teague (commercial artist); Buk Ulreich 
(designer ). 

The first prize was won by Claggett 
Wilson of Manhattan, the second by Mr. 
Jensen. 
his cronies, is darkly massive, fastidious, 
redolent of success. He suggests no garret- 
dweller, speaks in a deep voice of suave 
enthusiasms. He is not easy to classify, 
being proud of the scope of his work. He 
has done fanciful murals for the home 
of Mrs. James Cox Brady, widow of the 
financier, at Bernardsville, N. J., for 
Capitalist Harry F. Guggenheim’s Long 
Island estate. Elsie de Wolfe, famed mis- 
tress of décor, paid a professional compli- 
ment when she engaged Artist Wilson to 
bedizen her shop. He has designed silver, 
rugs, furniture, including a modernistic 
multi-colored bar for Dr. Fenton Taylor 
of Manhattan. He has painted portraits 
of Actor Alfred Lunt, sturdy Basque 
sailors, a Greek priest. 

Most startling of all are his battle paint- 
ings, which were published last week amid 
explosive praise.* During the World War 
he was a Lieutenant of Marines. He did 
not forget horrible beauties compounded of 


*War Paintings by Claggett Wilson—J. JJ. 
Sears and Co. ($10). 





Artist Wilson, called “Clag” by. 





Your skin 
feels a new sensation 


NGRAWM’S lather starts to coo/ as soon 

as it goes on... while the shave is on. 
From start-off to wipe-off ... your skin 
feels a new sensation. Pioneer of cool 
shaving creams ... Ingram’s is kind to 
tender skins... takes the pull out of dull 
. soothes tiny nicks and razor 
leaves your skin whole and 
wholesome for the next shave. If you’ve 
had a notion you must use a lotion... 
INGRAM’s will show you you’re wrong. 
With INnGRAm’s you need no lotion. 
Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 


blades .. 


scratches... 


Even the package is different for this 
INGRAM’S 
comes to you in a neat blue jar... with 
a wide mouth. You can see that you are 
using just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving ... and 
doesn’t roll under cover when you are. 
Over a million men now enjoy coc! shaves 
with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. Twice as 
many as last year. Three times as many 
as year before last. It won*t cost you 
anything to try Ingram’s. 


difierent shaving cream. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the million men who now use 
Ingram’s every day tried it first—at our 
expense. Be sure before you buy. Let 
Ingram’s prove itself on your own face. 
Just send the coupon . . . and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 
cool shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 





COOLS and SOOTHES 


as you 







Frederick F. Ingram Co, ®&& 

Established 1885 
373 10th St., Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can. 
I want to find out what goes on when my beard comes off 
. «+ when I use INGRAM’S SHAVING CRBAM. Please send 
me the 7 FrEB Cool Shaves. 
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corpses spitted on barbed wire, the atro- 
cious shine of bayonets, the bright agony 
of lacerated flesh. 

When it came to perfume bottles, 
Artist Wilson produced a starkly simple 
cylindrical form with silver cone stopper, 
developed in blue and crystal. Modern- 
istic perfume bottles are legion. 
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Sales 


From Dublin to Manhattan’s Ferargil 
Galleries came a famed horse canvas. It 
is Friends by John F. Herring, in which 
four Dobbins are shown placidly chomp- 
ing foliage in the company of pigeons. Re- 
productions of Friends hang in half a mil- 
lion U. S. homes where horse-appeal means 
more than esthetics. Artist Herring was a 
British coachman, painted inn signboards, 
countless glossy thoroughbreds. Unlike 
Rosa Bonheur, he was not primarily con- 
cerned with equine rhythms, taut muscles. 
But he waxed sentimental over horses’ 
heads, manes. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds flattered 18th cen- 





tury women with his graceful, glimmering 
brushwork. But when he painted self-por- 
traits, which he did at least 45 times, he 
exercised all the artistic honesty that Rus- 
kin could have wished. One of the last of 
his self-portraits has been acquired by the 
Ferargil Galleries. The stately, long-nosed 
Sir Joshua wears the rickety spectacles that 
were harbingers of his pitifully failing eye- 
sight. For him, shining satins would not 
much longer shine. Shortly after complet- 
ing this prophetic portrait he made a 
stoically doleful remark. “All things have 
an end,” he said, “and I have come to 
mine.” 


English tycoons bought, last week, ex- 
pensive paintings. Lord Melchett paid 
$200,000 for a Rembrandt portrait of 
Rembrandt’s servant Hindrickje Stoffels, 
who stood stolidly by the artist in penuri- 
ous years. Sir Philip Sassoon, Under 
Secretary of State for Air, bought a Gains- 
borough portrait of the artist at 21, his 
wife & daughter. 
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Is HOOVER “Human”? 
Although his name is a household 
word, Hoover’s real personality is 
almost unknown. He avoids the spot- 
light; dodges interviewers; even bought 
and destroyed the plates of a book 
that made him “too romantic.” Yet 
when Hoover’s shell of reserve is once 
cracked, he is a delightful companion, 
a fascinating conversationalist. RAY 
T. TUCKER, the veteran Washington 
journalist, reveals this little-known 
side in Js Hoover Human? in the 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Has TAMMANY Reformed? 
Is the “NEW Tammany” merely the 
old grafting organization with its com- 
pany manners on? Did Al Smith com- 
pel the Wigwam to clean house? 
LOUIS SEIBOLD, famous political 
writer, tells some astonishing facts 
about the relation of Tammany to 
Smith in The Morals of Tammany, 
in The NOVEMBER NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW 


What IS the REAL Issue? 


“Prohibition”? ‘‘Personal Freedom?” 
Or are these names mere symbois for a 
larger issue, which is as yet not realized 
clearly by the mass of voters? 
STRUTHERS BURT discusses what 
he calls, ‘“‘mankind’s most ancient bat- 
tie’’ in The One Great Issue in The 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Is FOOTBALL Worth 
$1,000,000? 
In the face of rampant “profession- 
alism’’ in college teams, most thinking 
men would admit that football is over- 
emphasized. “‘No!” says SAMUEL 
GRAFTON, and gives some cogent 
and little known reasons in A Million 


Get it at Your Newsstand—_NOW! 


Dollars for Football! in The NO- 
VEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Is MUSSOLINI Hiding 
a Dagger? 

When rapidly increasing populations 
like those of ITALY and JAPAN in- 
habit limited territories, the world has 
a right to ask what they mean by 
“Imperialism”. Italy’s answer has 
been given by COUNT CARLO 
SFORZA, one of her foremost diplo- 
mats, in Italy and the Peace of 
Europe, in The NOVEMBER 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Will WOMEN Control 
POLITICS? 

What will happen in this election if 
the 14,000,000 eligible women all vote? 
Is Hoover “the women’s candidate?”’ 
Are all women “‘drys’’? Read EUNICE 
FULLER BARNARD'’S striking rev- 
elations in Madame Arrives in 
Politics,inTheNOVEMBERNORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Do COLLEGE BOYS Learn 
. 
More from “Frats” than 
from “Profs?” 

Are the extra-curricular activities of 
colleges (in which the Greek letter 
fraternities always lead) really a better 
school for “‘practical’”’ life than the 
preparation the course itself provides? 
Read what MAX McCONN thinks in 
Tired Business Men of the Campus, 
in The NOVEMBER NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


What is the REAL GENE TUNNEY Like? 

Will the AIR Solve Traffic Problems? 

Do NICE WOMEN Support SMUTTY 
BOOKS? 

Do DIET FADS Make DYSPEPTICS? 

What Should a TRIP TO EUROPE Teach? 


etc., etc., etc. 


Always Gives “The News 
Behind the News” 

N the words of the NEW YORK 
EVENING POST, _ editorially 
speaking, THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW “has enlarged and vitalized 
itself.” In its new character, THE 
REVIEW will penetrate even farther 
“behind the scenes” of politics, diplo« 
macy, commerce, education, and every 
other department of national activity 
—and will print its findings without 
reservations or fear. If you want to 
know the causes behind the effects 
chronicled in the daily press, we pre- 
dict that you will continue to buy (and 
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Faunce Out 


Next June, with slow and stately steps, 
two men, clad in academic robes slashed 
with purple, scarlet, white, will lead a 
colorful procession down Providence’s 
College Street. 

In the Old Baptist Meeting House, mid- 





Photograph by Bachrach 
PARSON FAUNCE 
Sang bass, rubbed biceps. 


way down the Hill, they will doff mortar- 
boards and one of the men will relinquish 
the truncheon of his authority. The other 
will catch it up. And so will pass a famed 
figure in U. S. educational circles—Doctor 
William Herbert Perry Faunce, president 
of Brown University. 

To Brown alumni & undergraduates 
came news last week that Parson Faunce, 
reaching the retirement age of threescore 
years and ten and unrecovered from a 
sickness of three years ago, would be suc- 
ceeded by. another parson—Doctor Clar- 
ence Augustus Barbour. Parson Barbour, 
staunch Baptist, prominent Rochester di- 
vine, President of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, will assume administrative 
duties in June. 

Parson Faunce (the name rhymes with 
Harvardized “chawnce’’) is short, dignified 
and deep voiced. He faintly resembles 
Cartoonist Bairnsfather’s “Old Bill.” He 
has poise, personality, pudginess. He in- 
variably wears wing collars, four-in-hand 
cravats. Cigars have never yellowed his 
teeth; spirits have never tainted his 
breath. He is precise in conduct, a pre- 
cisionist in speech. 

For 30 years, six mornings a week dur- 
ing the college year William Herbert 
Perry Faunce has stood before his young 
gentlemen in chapel and told a story, 
pointed a moral. Attentive listeners, year 
by year, could detect no repetition, could 
spot no bromides, in the smooth flow of 
oratory. 

Confession, counsel, poured forth. One 
time “Parson Faunce confessed that, as 
a sophomore lad, his roommate had told 
him a bawdy story. It so poisoned his 
mind that (even after years of speckless 
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célestins 
french vichy 





the oldest 
living graduate 


« knows a thing or two about ban- 
quets and how to survive them, 


_about eating and drinking and how 


Vichy helps to correct and compen- 
sate the excesses of the entertaining 
committees s ~sKnownand used for 
a hundred years as a regulator of the 
digestive system ~ » ~s Physicians to- 
day prescribe this pleasant-tasting 
mineral water more than ever before 
«= ss Served by clubs, hotels and res- 
taurants sss sold by grocers and 


druggists everywhere sw 


Vichy Célestins is bottled under the super- 
vision of the French Government. Look 
for the Tricolor of France on the bottle. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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living) its smutty ghost soared before him. 
Students were interested, and speculated 
on the story. No one asked President 
Faunce to tell it. 

Phi Beta Kappa Faunce has aversions, 
hobbies. 

His aversions are: Immoral students 
who study the conquest of Providence 
flappers more closely than the conquests 
of Macedonian Alexander; football rally 
stickers pasted on certain parts of Brown’s 
ill-proportioned equestrian statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius; intoxicating liquors, which 
Parson Faunce refuses to believe his young 
gentlemen drink; sexy modern novels, in- 
stanced by the case of English Instructor 
Percy (‘Plastic Age”) Marks who was 
asked to resign when his college novel 
reached Parson Faunce’s sedate office. 
Percy Marks complied. 

Parson Faunce’s hobbies are: Chinese 
students, of whom Brown’s campus has a 
plethora; football, of which he knows 
nothing, but loyally supports; freshman 
teas, where gangling first year men stand 
awkward, watching Mrs. W. H. P. F. 
pour Chinese tea with deft, graceful hands; 
money-raising, of which he is past master, 
successful with everybody but Brown 
Graduate John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
who has given Brown but one small build- 
ing and but half of that. Tycoon Rocke- 


feller would not give the money except | 


with the proviso that the edifice bear his 
name. So Rockefeller Hall, undergraduate 
meeting place, todav stands on the campus. 
In other quarters, Parson Faunce has been 
more successful. Under his aegis, Brown 
buildings have increased an hundredfold, 
Brown endowments a thousandfold. 

In his undergraduate days, Parson 
Faunce was undistinguished. No gridiron 
hero he, no baseball, track, basketball con- 
tender. But he sang bass in the Glee Club. 
And as his share of athletic glory, he 
rubbed the tired biceps of his famed room- 
mate, Southpaw Pitcher Richmond. 

His room, Hope College 12, had two 
closets, one for clothes, the other for coal. 
Coal & clothes were sometimes mixed and 
perhaps, sitting on the chaste Grecian 
steps of Manning Hall discussing the lec- 
tures of loved Latin Professor John L. 
Lincoln with his classmate & fraternity 
brother, Charles Evans Hughes, he would 
absently pluck a bit of black dust from 
waistcoat pocket. No. 12 Hope College is 
now inhabited by blackamoors, being in the 
heart of Brown’s Harlem. 

Post graduate work brought Parson 
Faunce an A. M. in 1883, D. D. in 1897, 
LL.D. from Baylor in 1904. During all 
this time he held many jobs—but all within 
cloistered quads or the protecting arms of 
the Church. He taught mathematics at 
Brown, led erring sinners back to the Bap- 
tist fold in Springfield, Mass., New York, 
and Harvard. In 1899 he became Presi- 
dent of Brown & Professor of Moral & 
Intellectual Philosophy. His classes in 
Moral & Intellectual Philosophy were 
small but his Presidency was adequate. 

Mathematician, theologian, philosopher, 
preacher, author, trustee and president, 
Doctor William Herbert Perry Faunce has 
glorified his Alma Mater. As he walks 
down College Street next June he may call 
to mind his own words, “Human progress 
is not a delusion.” 








FRESH 
Ocean Fish 


in your inland home 


catch 40-Fathom Fish far out 
at sea from Boston. 
We remove the heads, tails, backbones, 
scales and all waste. 
| We wrap the remaining white fish meat 
| in parchment paper (see wrapper above) 
' and express it in ice to your dealer. 


40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 
catch—the sweet white tenderloin of 
| the sea. Always fresh— never frozen 
| mor preserved nor out of cold storage. 
Always smacking with the delectable 
savor of the sea. 


Ask your butcher, grocer or fish dealer 
for 40-Fathom Fish by name. Get it in 
| the above wrapper; for fish not in this 
wrapper is not 40-Fathom Fish! 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 





BAY STATE FISHING CO. T.10-22 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 


d’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 
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60% to 80%! 








Here’s What 
Spray-Painting 
Will Do for You 


—Lower painting costs enable you to keep 
your business property and equipment in 
A-1 condition, at a fraction of hand 
painting costs! 

—Quickly and inexpensively brightens up | 
dark walls, Increases operating efficiency, 
sanitation—improves appearance! 

—Does a better job than hand work. Pene- | 
trates porous surfaces brushes cannot | 
reach. Paints any difficult surface, no | 

matter how rough. Applied mechanically | 
even! | 

—Applies any light or heavy paint, varnish, | 
lacquer, graphite or aluminum paints. 

—You can own your own outfit. Easy to} 
operate. Spray paint your equipment, | 
furniture, trucks—everything! | 

—A decade of experience enables Binks to 
recommend and supply the outfit best 
suited to your needs. Complete informa- | 
tion will be mailed without obligation to 
you. 





Binks Spray Equipment Co. | 
Dept. K, 3129 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Industrial Maintenance 
Painting Machine 


| his employees as follows: 


| welcome 
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Index 
Royal Baking Powder, by increas- 


| ing its outstanding stock from 100,000 


shares ($100 par) to 800,000 shares (no 
par) is giving its shareholders the equiv- 
alent of a 700% stock dividend. Be- 
sides, it is selling them $5,000,000 stock 
in its two main subsidiaries—E. W. Gil- 
lett Ltd., Canadian maker and distributor 
of baking powder and allied products, and 
American Maize Products Co., maker and 
distributor of corn starch and corn by- 
products. 

London Show. $50,000,000 worth of 
orders were placed before the London 
automobile show opened last week. 45% 


of the cars exhibited were of British 
make; the rest were French, German, 
Italian, Belgian, Austrian, U. S. Cars 


of seven to ten horsepower, selling from 
$500 to $1,500, drew the most customers. 

Packard vy. Ford. If you possess or 
know any one who possesses a Dos-A-Dos 
(an electric automobile seating four per- 


| sons, back to back, manufactured by the 


Pope Mfg. Co. in 1898), communicate 
with Henry Ford of Detroit, Mich., and 
he will no doubt smile with pleasure. Mr. 
Ford wants a Dos-A-Dos because his en- 
gineers believe that it was equipped with 
demountable & interchangeable wheels. 
The Packard Motor Car Co. has brought 
a patent infringement suit against the Ford 
Motor Co. because of the demountable & 
interchangeable wheels on the new Fords. 
Thus, a Dos-A-Dos might possibly be 
favorable evidence for Mr. Ford. His 
agents were last week poking in old barns 
for a Dos-A-Dos. Among onetime owners 
of a Dos-A-Dos were the Vanderbilts, 
Belmonts, Wideners, Riddles. 

Railroad Reputation. President John 
J. Bernet of the Erie last week spoke to 
“During the 
years gone by the Erie Railroad has been 
better known as a freight road than as a 
carrier of passengers. Perhaps the impres- 
sion got about that the railroad did not 
passenger traffic. Whatever it 
may have been, I want to make it plain 
now that the Erie is a railroad, not a 
freight road or a passenger road, but a 
railroad serving its public with all the kinds 
of transportation the public needs. We 


| . 
not only want passenger business; we are 


going after it.” 

$1 Excursions. Like some chain gro- 
cery and drug stores who make special 
sales of two items for the cost of one plus 


| one cent, the Boston & Maine Railroad has 


decided to sell holiday excursion round 
trip tickets between any two of its sta- 
tions for the regular fare plus one dollar. 
It is a railroad innovation. 

Seat. The new record price for a New 
York Stock Exchange seat is $465,000, 
made last week. 


~<s 








Mergers 
Railroads. The Van Sweringen broth- 
ers gained control of the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh Railway, on which Leonor 
Fresnel Loree (trying to make a fifth 
eastern railroad system) for a time had an 
option to buy (see page 40). 
Giannini Banks. As the 
(with headquarters at 


bank of 
Los 


Angeles), Amadeo Peter Giannini’s United 
Security Bank & Trust Co. of San Fran- 
cisco and his Merchants National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles are merging 
their 140 branches and $395,000,000 re- 
sources, This California Bank of America 
is distinct from the Bank of America Na- 
tional Association, which Mr. Giannini’s 
men created last spring with three New 
York banks. These two Banks of America 
and their constituent organizations are 
on very friendly financial relations with 
each other and, of course, with Mr. Gian- 
nini’s San Francisco Bank of Italy, and 
with his investment company which owns 
so much of their individual and merger 
stocks—the Bancitaly Corporation. There 
promises to be a nation-wide banking 
merger of all his factors. 

New York Banks. Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., second oldest in the U. S.,* 
is absorbing the First National Bank 
(founded 1852) of Brooklyn, that com- 
munity’s oldest commercial bank. Com- 
bined resources: close to $300,000,000. 

Municipal Bank & Trust Co. and Sev- 
enth National Bank of New York, New 
York City banks, merged their 20 offices 
and $75,000,000 resources. 

Canadian Airlines. The inevitable 
linking up of air transportation lines has 
taken place in Canada, where Inter-pro- 
vincial Airways, Ltd. ($30,000,000 corpo- 
ration) has bought six disjointed lines. 

Concert Managers. Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau (oldest in the U. S.) sold out to 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
(most potent); at the same time Arthur 
Judson’s affiliated Judson Radio Program 
Corp. bought out Adams Broadcasting 
Service. - 

Bakeries. United Biscuit Co., one-year- 
old consolidation of nine companies, is 
adding a tenth, Ontario Biscuit Co. with 
plants at Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

Purity Bakeries Corp., which like United 
Biscuit is a chain in states between. the 
Allegheny and Rocky Mountains, is buy- 
ing Tip Top Baking Co. of Louisville. 

Smelters. American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. bought up Michigan Copper & 
Brass Co., among whose directors are Wil- 
liam H. Pierce (chairman), George H. 
Allen (president), Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
Walter P. Chrysler. 

Laundries. Another field for mergers 
is that of laundries. Last week bankers 
were grouping 19 laundries and dry clean- 
ing companies of Illinois and Iowa as Mid- 
Continent Laundries, Inc. 

Special Shoes. Ground Gripper Stores, 
Inc. and Kahler Shoe Co. sell special 
shoes to correct foot ills. They have con- 
solidated with Powers Realty Trust (own- 
er of a shoe factory at Roxbury, Mass.) as 
Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. They have 
103 retail stores in leading U. S. cities 
and, besides, 1,000 exclusive dealers. 

Ginger Ale. At Toronto and Edmon- 
ton, Ontario, J. J. McLaughlin Ltd., and at 
Montreal, Quebec, Caledonia Springs Corp 
Ltd. make ginger ale for Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale Jnc. to sell all over the world. 
Canada Dry owns both the Canadian 


*Aaron Burr founded it by ruse in 1799. The 
older Bank of New York & Trust Co., was 
founded 1784 by Alexander Hamilton, whom 
Burr later killed in a duel. 
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A "'CLEMCO”’ Berkshire Suite Installation in the offices of The Anderson Banking and The Anderson Trust Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. Installation made by Stein-Canaday Co., Anderson, Indiana 


“Office Conscious” 


€ /XECUTIVES are ‘Office Conscious” because they have learned that an 
attractive office is a decided business asset. That’s logical. 

It is logical, too, that “CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites should be 
the choice of many hundreds of “Office Conscious” executives. Carefully 
selected fine woods, master craftsmanship and exclusive construction and con- 
venience features combine to make every ““CLEMCO” piece the ultimate in 
fine office furniture. 

A wide range of prices makes “CLEMCO” the logical choice for every 


office furniture requirement. 


A request on your letterhead will bring a helpful booklet, 
“Pointers In Planning An Office,’’ Office Plan Material 
and name of your nearest “CLEMCO’’ Representative 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


A NX®SRA AAA 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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companies; the two had & have the s1¢ 
president (A. L. Gourley). Now th-y 
have combined as Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


Ltd. 
sell cries 
Sale of the B. R. & P. 

Before Leonor Fresnel Loree last spring 
was forced to abandon his threat of a fifth 
Eastern railroad system, he had an option 
on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway. This is a 600-mi., Y-shaped road 
joining Pennsylvania’s soft coal and steel 
districts to Lakes Erie and Ontario. It lay 
as an important joint for him to connect 
his Delaware & Hudson, the Wabash 
(which he controlled) and the Lehigh Val- 
ley (which he thought he controlled). It 
was a pretty railroad layout and promised 
to compete with the New York Central, 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
established systems, and with the Van 
Sweringen brothers’ pattern of the fourth 
system. 

Mr. Loree had his option to buy con- 
trol of the B. R. & P. He had had it more 
than a year. It lapsed; he renewed it, ex- 
pensively, by payment of a goodly 
“binder” sum. 

Forces only partly known, like hidden 
electro-magnets, were dragging against his 
fifth system. The New York Central 
wanted him out of their territory; it 
wanted the B. R. & P. as a cross-country, 
north-south connecting line. The B. & O. 
wanted the same B. R. & P. to reach the 
eastern Great Lakes. The Van Sweringens, 
close friends and complements of the 
N. Y. C., apparently stood by. Only the 
Pennsylvania sided with Mr. Loree’s aspi- 
rations. Even so, financial and railroad 


men believe (such things are impossible 
to ascertain), Pennsylvania’s President 
William Wallace Atterbury, while fanning 
Mr. Loree’s fire with one hand, had his 
other hand on Mr. Loree’s chestnuts. 
Whatever the opposing forces were, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission frowned 
against the Loree B. R. & P. purchase. He 
let his second (renewed) option lapse. 
The B. R. & P. was on the open market. 

Then last spring Mr. Loree in a vicious, 
nerve-wracking stock-voting contest for 
control of the Lehigh Valley lost to Le- 
high’s President Edward Eugene Loomis. 
The fifth system thus could no longer be. 
Leonor Fresnel Loree, hard-bitten rail- 
roader that he is, was thwarted, van- 
quished.* At once he sold his Lehigh Val- 
ley and Wabash stocks to the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Meanwhile, and all summer long, the 
Van Sweringen brothers—Oris Paxton, 49, 
and Mantis James, 47—sat high in their 
54-story steel & limestore railroad tower 
domineering over Cleveland. Their apart- 
ment there in the air is charming.t Charm- 
ing, too, are they as individuals—courte- 
ous, manly, straightforward. Babbitt 
Clevelanders state that they are not jovial, 
that they are aloof. They play (chiefly at 
golf) more for physical and mental exer- 
cise than for sport. As railroad financiers 
they are great tacticians, but not yet great 





*Simultaneously in the Southwest he was try- 
ing to consolidate the Kansas City Southern, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. Louis South- 
western. There, too, he has been thwarted, not 
yet necessarily vanquished. 

+The mansion of their vast farm overhangs 
the wooded Chagrin River Valley, 15 miles east 
of Cleveland. 
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Strategy of Paint 


T was the famous Marshal 

Saxe who said, “Battles 
are the resources of ignorant 
Generals: when they do not 
know what to do they give 
battle. 

Strategy is better general- 
ship than battle, in business 
as in warfare. Desperate sales 
executives bring on price wars 
and bitter competitive battles, 
not so often through ignorance 
as through loss of that clear 
perspective which only a train- 
ed outside observer can always 
maintain. 


We hear much these days 
about market research — al- 
most too much, we sometimes 
think. It is frequently better 
strategy to doa little “product 
research.”” We know of a man 
who ran away with a market 
simply by painting his product 
red! 

Strategy of paint! 

There are a hundred other 
simple strategies that might be 
applied to products, strategies 
that would win campaigns 
without commercial blood- 
shed or strife. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 





strategists. They gained control of the 
Nickel Plate, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Hocking Valley and the Erie; they have 
gained a share (with N. Y. C. and B. & O.) 
in the Lake Erie & Wheeling. They have 
had the strategic plan of making those 
railroads into the fourth eastern system. 
N. Y. C. has helped them; the B. & O. 
has removed obstacles; the Pennsylvania 
has not interfered, overtly. Yet after four 
years of intricate crocheting at their orris 
of railroad lines, they have not yet suc- 
ceeded. The transportation system that 
they prophesied and prayed for has not yet 
come true. Their financial finesse has been 
too involved for the I. C. C. to approve. 
J. P. Morgan, their good friend, their 
other good friends consider, has not guided 
them deftly. 

Last week, suddenly, they hooked an- 
other line into their great design. It was 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way, which Leonor Fresnel Loree lost 
months ago. 

The B. R. & P. has $16,500,000 worth 
of common and preferred stock outstand- 
ing. A. Iselin & Co. and Roosevelt & Son, 
investment bankers, owned two-thirds of 
the stock. The par of both kinds (pre- 
ferred and common) is $100. On the stock 
markets early last week the shares were 
considered worth only $80 each. The Van 
Sweringens offered the Iselin-Roosevelt 
group the full $100, and gained the pur-. 
chase. B. R. & P. shares are not worth 
$100. But so great is general confidence 
in Van Sweringen financing that stock buy- 
ers at once offered $98 a share for what 
minority stock might reach the market. 

—o>—- 
Textile Doctor 

When a silent, bespectacled, fidgety man 
resigned, last March, as chairman of the 
board of the Boston and Maine R. R. 
(Time, March 26), many a voice was 
raised in applause and inquiry. It was gen- 
erally conceded that Homer Loring had 
done well, for in February the road had 
made a new high operating record. It was 
generally asked what Homer Loring would 
do next, for no one believed the physician 
to ailing industries would be long without 
a patient. 

Spring came, spring went, summer 
came, summer went, while Physician Loring 
preserved an impenetrable silence. Last 
week he issued one of his rare, terse state- 
ments. He announced he would enter the 
textile business, outstanding and lament- 
able sick man of the U. S. industry. 

Physician Loring’s approach to the il- 
starred textile industry, he revealed, is 
through its only sound and healthy part. 
While textile mills have failed, textile sell- 
ing houses, or converters, have been show- 
ing profits. Notable among successful con- 
verters is the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. (Man- 
hattan) which increased its yearly (fiscal) 
earnings from $4.21 a share in 1927 to 
$6.47 in 1928. At its head is slick Law- 
rence Marx, whose most colorful achieve- 
ment was the sale, last summer, of 30,000 
shares of common stock. On the New York 
Curb, the stock was rising from a low of 
234 to around so. But most of the com- 
pany’s outstanding 100,000 shares were not 
for sale, and President Marx is reported to 
have asked and got $70 a share for his 
block. 

Southern cotton mills, seeking outlets 
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Planned Equipment 


that takes up the slack 
in office routine 


Expertly designed Art Metal 


Steel Furniture insures better 
office-keeping 


EMOVE the excuse of makeshift 

equipment and there is little 

chance for wasteful slack in office 
routine. 

That is why so many modern busi- 
nesses have turned to planned Art 
Metal. This furniture is built by en- 
gineers who know the needs of mod- 
ern business. Theirs is an experi- 
ence of forty years in the field. The 
knowledge gained by this experi- 


ence goes into every unit designed. 

Nor have they sacrificed beauty 
in Art Metal for practical utility. 
Every Art Metal piece reflects the cab- 
inetmaker’s craft. The strong steel is 
finished with special enamels in nat- 
ural wood grains or rich olive green. 
Lines are clean and trim. 


And Art Metal means lasting value. 
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The first cost is moderate. Replace- 
ment costs vanish, since steel does not 
splinter, break, or warp. Art Metal 
is and remains, through years of serv- 
ice, fire-resisting — dustproof— sani- 
tary — with smoothly working 
drawers and rigid frames. 


Our booklet, “Office Standards,” 
contains valuable data on office lay- 
outs. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Please write, mention- 
ing the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan- 
files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 


struction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 





N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


$2,500 Interest 
from $10 a Month 


$10 invested each month at 
612% with the interest rein- 
vested at the same rate will 
accumulate $4,880.10 in 20 
years. In these years you will 
haye invested in cash only 
$2,400, and your earned in- 
terest will be $2,480.10— 
move than the sum actually in- 
vested in cash. Even at forty, 
if you invest $50 to $100 a 
month, you will be well-to-do 
by your sixtieth birthday. 


Send for Free Book, “How to 
Build anIndependent Income” 


Tue E H.SMItH Co 


Investment Securities— Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg.; Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in other Cities, ~ 
Roe : 
ADDRESS 
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for their products, were believed to be 
buying into Cohn-Hall-Marx. Last week, 
it was apparent that a heavy interest in 
Cohn-Hall-Marx had gone to a new and 
comprehensive textile company, to be 
named the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc., whose vice president will be 
Mr. Marx, and whose president will be 
Physician Loring himself. 

In his new experiment, he faces totally 
different problems, different programs. He 
plans to buy “a few selected mills” (at the 
present extraordinarily low rates) to turn 
out unfinished cloth. He will add finishing 
plants to bleach, dye and print the cotton, 
then sell the product himself through his 
own converters, including Cohn-Hall- 
Marx. United Merchants & Manufactur- 
ers, Inc.* will then control the entire tex- 
tile process, from the purchase of raw 
materials to the sale of curtains and 
draperies. 


> 


Fabbricotti Marble 

Toward New York, last week, plowed 
the black Italian freighter Tagliamento, 
laden with a cargo of white Carrara 
marble. In the yards of C. D. Jackson Co., 
Manhattan stone importers, marblemen 
waited its arrival. For nine months, not a 
shipload of Carrara had left Italy. What 
was once the bread-and-butter of all 
marbles had become a U. S. rarity. 

Marblemen explained: U. S. architects 
and builders, seeking magnificence, have 
turned from the useful, plebeian Carrara 
to the red Levanto, the green Tinos, to the 
monotones Botticina and Hauteville. 
Year by year, Carrara has fallen deeper 








| into decorative disrepute, has been rele- 


gated to bathrooms, has disappeared from 
the yards of the importers. And _ last 
winter, patriot Fascists jumped the price 
of Carrara to prohibitive heights. U. S. 
importers protested, cancelled all orders. 

For centuries, marble and Carrara have 
been synonymous in the hills of Italy’s 
Tuscany. Synonymous, too, have been 
Carrara and Fabbricotti. For of all the 
families who have hacked and hewed in the 
quarries of Carrara, the family of the 
Fabbricotti is oldest and greatest. When 
the two chiefs of the Fabbricotti—Guido 
Murray and Carlo Andrea—ride on horse- 
back to their deep pits in the hills, they 
may reflect that their ancestors have rid- 
den in just such a way, to the same pits, 
for some 500 years. It was in the 15th 
century that the head of the Fabbricotti 
line appeared before the Duchess who 
ruled over Carrara. Humbly, he besought 
permission to quarry marble. The grant 
she gave is valid today. 

Since that day, the family has hewed 
marble. When Columbus set sail in a tiny 
caravel, a Fabbricotti was grunting, hoist- 
ing marble blocks. When Washington 
shivered at Valley Forge, a Fabbricotti 
sweated under a hot sun, polishing and 
smoothing white stone. When a World 
War became the echo for an assassin’s shot, 
Fabbricottis heard not. They were quarry- 


| ing marble. 


*Kidder, Peabody & Co., Manhattan banking 
house, last week brought out the first stock 
issue of the new company. Authorized capital 
is $15,000,000 preferred, 750,000 shares of no 
par value common. Manhattan bankers recalled 
that Kidder, Peabody had backed the New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., first of large mergers 
of cotton textile mills. 
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Guido Murray Fabbricotti (Commenda- 
tore della Corona d'Italia, Centauro of 
the Carrara Fascist Patrol, ex-British citi- 
zen) is today’s reigning marble tycoon. To 
his sister is married his first cousin, Carlo 
Andrea Fabbricotti, ex-officer of the Italian 
Navy, ex-officer of the Italian Army, ex- 
Italian Ambassador to the Romanov court 
of St. Petersburg. These two men, kins- 
men and rivals, carry on the 500-year Fab- 
bricotti tradition. 

Last week, as every week, Quarryman 
Guido Murray Fabbricotti, 63, dignified, 
solemn, rose at 4:30, went a-horseback to 
his quarries. The early hour results from 
two factors. The quarries are quick to 
heat, and work is hard after the 10 a. m. 
sun begins to burn. And Quarryman Guido 
Murray Fabbricotti is not wholly Latin. 
His indolent Italian temperament is 
pricked into action by the Scottish blood 
of his mother. Guido’s father, Bernardo 
Fabbricotti, 64 years ago, married Helen 
Murray, a Scotch noblewoman of sorts. 
Son Guido inherited the quarries of his 
father and the early rising hours of his 
mother—together with an English public 
school accent and a love for good horses. 

Misty morning visit to the quarries fin- 
ished, Guido Murray Fabbricotti goes 
home to La Padula, his perfect Italian 
villa. He sorts and files his orders for 
marble bathrooms, buildings, movie pal- 
aces, monolith monuments to Mussolini 
(Time, Oct. 1). He cogitates these facts: 
the stirring days when he renounced his 
British citizenship, put on a Black Shirt 
and captured, with one Renato Ricci, the 
garrison at Carrara and joining innumer- 
able little bands from the littoral started 
on the now famed march on Rome; he is 
the greatest living authority on Carrara 
marble; he has just jumped down from 
one of the finest Sardinian stallions in all 
Italy;* he has sturdy sons who will hew 
marble when he is dead. 





. 





Fashion Congress 

Universal are the laws of fashion. Truly 
fashionable urbanites will not be content 
to keep hats, gowns, suits in the latest 
mode. As distinct and almost as mercurial 
are style changes in shoes, gloves, jewelry, 
corsets, furs, silverware, automobiles, 
china, glass, trunks, musical instruments, 
furniture, toilet goods, perfumes. 

To the Ritz Tower, Manhattan, jour- 
neyed last week over 200 manufacturers 
and advertisers of these products. When 
each and every one had come to order, 
the first general U. S. fashion conference 
was declared to be in session. Experts and 
analysts explained and prophesied the 
swift revolutions of fashion. Foremost 
among fashion students, Manhattan’s 
Amos Parrish (Trme, Aug. 20) distributed 
credit for notable efforts to make the U. S. 
fashion-conscious. Mr. Parrish praised: 

“t) The fashion selling job done by 
Macy’s. 

2) Woolworth’s effort through employ- 
ment of seven persons to search out inter- 
esting fashion ideas that can be sold at 
IOC a Copy. 

“3) The way Best & Co. is telling its 
fashion story. ... 





*Horseman Guido Murray has only stallions 
in his stalls. He considers it unmanly to ride 
geldings, mares. 
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Your business... PICTURED DAILY 


ai comparisons with last week... 
last month... last year—on your 
desk each day at nine 


AR-SIGHTED business men are now securing 
firmer, closer control of their business with- 
out adding a single name to their payrolls. 

To their desks each morning at nine comes a 
complete report of what happened in every de- 
partment yesterday. Sales, inventory, production, 
cash, stocks—all the vital figures are there. Com- 
parisons with any previous period are easy. 

You, too, can get a picture of your business 
daily—instead of monthly. You can have daily 
facts for daily decisions. You need never be more 
than twenty-four hours behind the actual oper- 
ations of your business. 


JEiiiott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gren Obbiice Fauioment CEporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


_ profitably be used in 


With the help of Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, this invaluable daily informa- 
tion is easy to obtain. Elliott-Fisher’s remarkable 
capacity to combine details and simplify complex 
operations does the job. Elliott-Fisher fits smoothly 
into any established accounting system—and im- 
proves it almost beyond belief. 

Thousands of firms are using the Elliott-Fisher 
method for business control. If you will ask your 
secretary to fill out and mail the coupon, we will 
immediately send you complete details showing 
how this method can 











your own business. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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RADIO CORPORATION 


Leading exporters use 


RADIOGRAMS 
Why? 


Speed, accuracy — 


....AND MORE, 


Big business demands fast action. So 
leading banks, importers and export- 
ers use Radiograms ‘‘Via RCA.”’ 
Radiograms go direct to twenty- 
three countries, entirely without re- 
lay. They offer the most direct means 
of communication to most of the 
other countries. Speed, accuracy — 
and more.... 


The modern communication service 
of Radiograms is growing in popu- 
larity and use daily. Mark your mes- 


Sages o a 
Via RCA 

Radiograms go direct to: 
Belgium Turkey Hawaii 
France Liberia Japan 
Great Britain Argentina Dutch East 
Germany Brazil Indies 
Holland Colombia The Philippines 
Italy Dutch Guiana French Indo- 
Norway Porto Rico China 
Poland St. Martin and to ships at 
Sweden Venezuela sea 
File Radiograms to Europe, South America,Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA or Postal Tele- 


graph office; to trans-pacific countries at any RCA 
or Western Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


Offices in New York City 


64 Broad Street : Hanover 1811 
Produce Exchange..... Bowling Green 8012 
ee Rector 0404 
. .Beekman 8220 
Walker 4891 
Algonquin 7050 
... -Lexington 5347 

pass ..- Murray Hill 4996 
aiebabo vores Circle 6210 


120 Cedar Strect 
19 Spruce Street — 
126 Franklin Street.......... 
25 East 17th Street.......... 
264 Fifth Avenue 

19 West 44th Street 
102 West 56th Street 


Boston 
ds eeuehe Liberty 8864 


San Francisco 
eye Garfield 4200 


Washington, D. C. 


it Avenue 


109 Congress Street 


28 Geary Street 


1112 Connectic .. Main 7400 
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And When 


Ben Boswell 


recommends 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE 


you know it can be depended upon 
to furnish you with solid hours of 
enjoyment. An amazing murder-mys- 
tery solved by the same detective 
who untangled the murder of Roger 
Ackroyd. 6th Large Printing, $2 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


OF AMERICA 


{ 
BLUE TRAIN 














And other liberal religious literature 
sent upon request 


G. T. CARR, Station A-42, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Twentieth Century Christianity 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D. 
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Records 

At Chapel Hill, N. C., one Harry M. 
Sinclair,* baseball fielder, ran to retrieve a 
homerun. As he leaned to pick up the 
ball from a tuft of grass a small brown 
snake, of unknown breed, peeked up at 
him and bit him severely in the hand. 





Maitre Annet-Baden, Paris lawyer, 
drove his car up steep Montmartre. How 
the old machine coughed and sputtered 
and how slowly it proceeded! Unabashed, 
Maitre Annet-Baden was well pleased at 
its performance; for he wasa competitor in 
a race to see who could climb the hill most 
slowly and he had won by going at 1 mile 
per hour. 


Football 

@ Soldiers’ Field, Cambridge, Mass., is 
surrounded by a dreary, dilapidated stad- 
ium; from factory chimneys near it long 
pennants of smoke twist in the wind and 
mark the low sky. Into the stadium last 
week there drifted a drooling drizzle and a 
cold, odorous draught. North Carolina, 
accustomed to warm blue afternoons, grew 
as stiff as a dying hare. Harvard backs 
called Gilligan and French fooled Carolina 
ends called Sapp and Presson so well that 
Harvard won 20—o. 

@ As elusive as a god, Chris Cagle of the 
Army tempted Providence to catch him 





o— 


while he, proceeding in a mysterious way, 





| Georgia succumbed 21 
@ Columbia’s Kumpf, Liflander and Scott 


34—7. 


kept out of reach. Chris Cagle, together 
with his soldiers, scored 44 points and 
made Providence seem inadequate. 

@ Dartmouth climbed Allegheny 37—12, 
Marsters having the best legs. 

@ Georgia was the only team which 
chewed Yale last year. Yale’s Garvey 
scored twice on long runs last week; 
6. 





kept coming at Wesleyan’s Sigafoos, Sillo- 


way and Schwenk—for 65, 80 and 89 yards 


respectively. There was no doubt that 
Columbia won 31 
@ Buckneil’s Halicki covered his ugly 
broken nose with an even uglier protective 
framework. He then proceeded to make a 
touchdown, despite Penn State’s wild 
Wolff, who came scampering and sniffing in 
his tracks. 

@ Strong and Nemecek, chiefly, enabled 
New York University to crush Fordham 
Pieculewicz made Fordham’s only 
score. Magpie N. Y. U. students pulled 
jown the goal posts. 





/ 


| @ Rutgers died for Holy Cross 46—o. 


@ Princeton and Virginia came to naught 
to naught. 

@ Herbert Hoover Jr., Vice President 
Dawes, Mayors Walker of New York City 
and Thompson of Chicago, Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur, Governor Len Small of 
Illinois, were a tiny fraction of the largest 
crowd in U. S. football history (117,000). 
They sat at Soldier Field, Chicago. They 
saw Colerick take a pass from Niemiec, 
causing Notre Dame to sink the Navy 
7—0. 


/ 


*No relative of famed Turfman & Sport & 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair. 





@ When Mayes McLain, Cherokee Indian, 
played for Haskell he scored 253 points 
in the 1926 season. Last week Mayes 
McLain kicked, passed, plowed, ran, 
bowled over, tackled, for Iowa. Mayes 
McLain carried the ball 22 times for an 
average gain of five yards. Thus Iowa 
licked Chicago 13—o. 

@ Wisconsin took on Cornell College 
(Iowa) and Dakota Aggies on the same 
day, drubbed both of them. 

@ Montana’s substitute Worden picked 
up a fumble and scampered go yards for a 
touchdown. But Nebraska won, 26—6. 

@ While California was nosing out Wash- 
ington State, California’s southern branch 
was being trounced by Stanford. Still an- 
other institution, the University of South- 
ern California, defeated St. Mary’s 19—6. 
@ Georgia Tech, many times the comet of 
the South, won from Tulane 12—o. 


@ Vanderbilt out-tussled Texas 13—12. 


























PIPING 
/ HOT 
Radiators 


prema cannot fully heat a radi- 
ator until all the air has been ex- 
pelled. Airid Air Valves No. 500 re- 
lease this air quickly, silently, com- 
pletely and automatically, and assure 
piping hot radiators. Replace old- 
style valves with Airids. For only a 
few dollars you can have hot radi- 
ators and more comfort this winter. 


AEIRID Air Valves 
_Sor Steam Radiators 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are easily 
attached without tools. For sale by all 
plumbing and heating contractors. Fully 
guaranteed for five years. Price $1.35. 

No. 510 vac-arriD, for “below atmos- 
phere” heating plants. Send for Free Book- 
let containing valuable heating suggestions. 


Accessories Div., Dept. AV-3410 


AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. 


40 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Breeches to Crinolines 

ORLANDO—A_ Biography—Virginia 
Woolf—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). 

The Story. To race on the tide of five 
centuries, to be a man for a while and 
know the thrill of mastery, to be a woman 
for a spell and know the subtler ecstasy 
of submission, to grow older in under- 
standing without losing bodily vigor or 
mental finesse—this is the enviable life, 
and this is the life of Orlando. 

Sixteenth Century. Orlando knelt in 
crimson breeches, offering the Queen a 
bowl of rose water before she dined. He 
saw her crabbed sickly hand flash with 
heavy jewels; she saw his dark curls bent 
so reverently, and that night deeded him 
the great monastic manor that had be- 
longed to the Archbishop, then to Henry 
VIII. Orlando scribbled five-act tragedies, 
a dozen histories, a score of sonnets, until 
the Queen summoned him to Whitehall. 
Chains of office, jewelled Garter, sad em- 
bassy to the Queen of Scots, but from the 
bitter Polish Wars Elizabeth detained her 
darling. Her old heart broke when in a 
mirror she watched him make merry with 
a court wanton. 

Early Seventeenth Century. Came the 
Great Frost: the new King celebrated his 
coronation with an ice carnival on the 
frozen Thames, and there Orlando fell 
passionately in love with a Muscovite 
Princess. His verse likened her to a pine- 
apple, an emerald, a fox in the snow; and 
for weeks their bliss was the gossip of the 
ice-bound court. Then she jilted him, and 
he went into a trance. 

Middle Seventeenth Century. Writer- 
folk had always filled him with awe: he 
patronized a hack-writer till the scurrilous 
wag wrote a lucrative burlesque on his 
patron’s foppish existence. King Charles 
thereupon gave Orlando escape as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to Constantinople 
though Nell Gwyn regretted that such a 
pair of legs should leave the country. 

Eighteenth Century. Returned to Eng- 
land in skirts, Orlando attended Queen 
Anne’s brilliant balls; flirted with Mr. 
Pope, sipped tea with Addison and Steele, 
reflecting that future generations, little 
guessing her boredom, would envy her the 
intimacy. 

Nineteenth Century. Victoria’s cream- 
colored ponies trotted up the avenue with 
a command for Orlando to dine; Lady 
Palmerston and Mrs. Gladstone left cards, 
but bored Orlando withdrew to the woods 
with her lover. True, she solemnly married 
him and bore her first child—but such 
was the irresistible convention of the crin- 
oline age. 

Twentieth Century. She motors into 
town with her shopping list—sardines, 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 














» VirGINIA WooLF 


. . - @man for a while, a woman for 
a Spell. ... 


bath salts, boots—but hurries back to her 
country seat (same monastic manor) and 
sits on Queen Bess’s chair, brushes her 
short hair with King James’ silver brushes, 
bounces up and down on his sacrosanct 
bed. 

The Significance. Audacious as it is 


masterly, the conception of a young hero-" 


heroine living richly century after century 
is a feat of imaginative intelligence. In 
unskilled hands the bold conception might 
well fall short of artistic execution, but 
Mrs. Woolf is a craftsman of great skill. 
The mechanics of sex-transformation and 
passage of time are deftly, almost blandly, 
subordinated to the phenomenon of one 
and the same temperament reacting to the 
characteristics of disparate ages. Orlando 


. is influenced by each new mode, but vivid 


memories give him (her) a dispassionate 
perspective. The sweep of generations 
offers every opportunity for satiric com- 
mentary; the experience of both sexes an 
admirable occasion for comparison. Mrs. 
Woolf seizes opportunity and occasion. ° 

The Author. More interested in mono- 
type and printer’s ink than vacuum-clean- 
ers and Patou models, Virginia Woolf— 
and her husband—set up a small hand 
press in 1912, and printed limited editions 
of choice books, her own among them. 
Since then, the Hogarth Press has grown, 
through success, to a full-fledged publish- 
ing house with appropriate offices near the 
British Museum. 

Rather more “literary” than the com- 
mercialized publisher and critic of the 


post- T 
BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
GuIDE 


25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


reading. 


($2). 
24) 


U. S., Mr. and Mrs. Woolf belong to a 
group of individualists who still take art 
seriously: Orient-student Arthur Waley 
(Time, Aug. 27), Economist John May- 
nard Keynes, Biographer Lytton Strachey, 
esoteric Poet Osbert Sitwell, unique Author 
E. M. Forster. Many of these were at 
Cambridge together, have since formed 
the “Bloomsbury group,” intermarrying, 
settling in adjacent houses, exciting them- 
selves in common interests. Virginia Woolf 
is daughter to the Cambridge tutor and 
biographer Sir Leslie Stephen, sister-in- 
law to art critic Clive Bell, wife to Leonard 
Woolf, publisher, critic and literary editor 
of the Nation. 

— + — 
Vicar, 20th Century 


THE Vicar’s DAUGHTER—E. H. Young 
—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). 

In 1873 a Boston firm published The 
Vicar’s Daughter “for we need just such 
simple, pure and cheerful stories here in 
America, where even the nursery songs are 
sensational.” The modern tale by the 
same title (copyright presumably expired) 
at first leads the reader to suspect the 
vicar of an illegitimate daughter; then it, 
too, turns out to be a “pure and cheerful” 
storv. 

Edward should never have been a vicar 
anyway, but had drifted by chance into the 
calling. He married a charming worldly 
woman, begat a charming naive daughter, 
and they all lived together in a charming 
English house. There middle-aged Cousin 
Maurice descended upon them in body and 
in nerves. In love with Edward’s wife, he 
was frenzied by the young woman across 
the street, whom he firmly but wretchedly 
believed to be Edward’s daughter by an- 
other woman. He convinces everybody but 
Edward of the scandal, and is astonished 
at the loyalty of Edward’s unperturbed 
modern women. 

Authoress Young wrote in William a 
delightful and astute account of modern 
family life. Her present attempt is less 
successful, the story thin in spite of en- 
gaging characters. . 

— wo 
Mention 

CHARLES JAMES Fox—Gentleman, 
Gambler, Statesman—John Drinkwater— 
Cosmopolitan ($5). 

Vivid panorama of a violent age, when 
Fox tore himself from the dicing tables to 
champion in Parliament the American 
Colonies. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S DIARIES OF 
BoyHoop AND YouTH—Scribner—($2.50). 

His characteristic enthusiasm permeates 
a naive, vigorous, deliciously serious diary 
started at the age of ten. 

ScepticaL Essays—Bertrand Russell— 
Norton ($2.50). 

Suave denunciation of ancient super- 
stitions and modern propagandas. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


THE BABYoNs—Clemence Dane—Doubleday Doran ($5). Rich 
chronicle of English aristocracy tainted with madness. 
TIME, September 24) 

THE S1x Proup WALKERS—Francis Beeding—Little Brown ($2). 
Mystery of political assassins and intrigues. 
Book TO THE 
lishers ($5). 
(See Time, Foreign News, September 3) 

Tue D1amMonp Rose Mystery—Gertrude Knevels—A ppleton 
Lusty female bandits in Greenwich village. (September 


(See 


(September 24) 
Pub- 
Good 


Soviet UNION—I nternational 
First of the sort since the 1914 Baedecker. 
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“Like viewing the 
universe from a hill- 
top.”’—Toledo Times. 


“A university in it- | 
self.’—Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


“Done with _ skill, “The ONE book to 

taste and ability.”’— read and know.”— 

Chicago Tribune. Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


**More dramatic than 
drama, more inter- 
esting than fiction.”’ 
=—Birmingham News. 











History 
Science 
Literature 
Art 
‘| Religion 
~ j| Philosophy 





700 pages. 
Octavo. 
Large Type. 
Handsomely Bound. 
Illust rations, etc. 


A Backéround that 
Will Broaden 


Any Mind 


OW you can have at your command what man 
has learned in the six greatest branches of 
human knowledge and culture. Six great 

romantic outlines, six comprehensive sections—com- 
pressed into one 700 page volume—will bring you 
the thrilling story of the world’s Hisrory down to 
date—the stirring march and trends of RELIGIoOn— 
the thought and wisdom of man’s PaiLosopHy—the 





intriguing beauty of the Arrs—the all embracing } 


survey of every branch of Scrence—and a complete 
eeceees of the world’s Lrrerarure from the first 
Neolithic scribblings to the work of modern authors 
of all nations. 


A Liberal Education 
—in a Single Volume 


Tae Ovriine or Man’s Knowtencs, by Clement 
Wood, is the one book, the only book, that gives you 
the fascinating story of what man has learned and 
accomplished from the world’s birth in a flare of 
meteoric splendor up to the arrival of radio, aviation 
and television. Here is the whole story—all of it— 
Science, Art, Literature, History, Philosophy and 
Religion—in one large beautiful volume that you can 
actually Borrow for a week at our expense. 


Send No Money—BORROW 
It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will 
bring you prepaid, a copy of Tae OuTLINE or MAN’s 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. Examine it. See 
for yourself how fascinating is the story of knowledge. 
Read it freely for a week. See how much you have 
missed in the realms of things you OUGHT To KNOW. 
If you are not completely satisfied, send the book 
back within seven days. Otherwise, keep it as your 
very own and remit the astoundingly low price of 
only $1.50 and two dollars a month for two months 
thereafter. ' 

But don't decide now. See this all-absorbing work 
first. You can do that at dur expense. Send no money. 
Just clip and mail the coupon. Do it before the present 
edition is exhausted. Fill in the coupon and put it 
in the mails at once. Do it now. Lewis CoPpELAND 
Company, Dept. 19, 119 West 57th Street, New York. 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 
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Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 19, 
119 West 57th St., New York City. 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. 

Name 
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mplete payment within 7 days.) 
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Death of Stetson 


As it must to all, Death last week went 
to Mrs. Augusta Emma Simmons Stetson, 
battling, schismatic Christian Scientist who 
long claimed that she would never die. She 
died, hiding from mortality in her 
nephew’s home at Rochester, N. Y., of 
heart disease. 

Like the lives of many religious leaders 
—Moses, Mohammed, Joseph Smith, 
Aimee Kennedy Semple McPherson, Mary 
Baker Glover Patterson Eddy—her biog- 
raphy is spotted with lacunae. She delib- 
erately made them. She would never tell 
her age (it was about 87), nor her girlish 
life, nor permit her elderly photograph be 
taken, nor tell the source or spending of 
the millions of dollars given her. 

Luxuriously she spent and lived. The 
First Church of Christ Scientist which she 
founded in Manhattan a generation ago, 
when Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Patterson 
Eddy was still her friend, cost $1,250,000. 
Next door is her splendid mansion. It cost 
scores of thousands. Each year since 1920 
she spent more than $250,000. In five 
years she spent $750,000 advertising her- 
self and sermons in newspapers. Her radio 
station WHAP, damned for its vicious 
criticisms of Jews and Catholics, cost her 
$500,000 to run. It still exists. She always 
dressed expensively. She owned Mrs. 
Eddy’s crown of diamonds. 

But her spirit was lively, vibrant, dom- 
ineering. Such are qualities religious chiefs 
since Mohammed have had. They stir their 
crowds; they tingle their emotions; they 
daze their thoughts; they get adulation 
and money. Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young did that with the Mormons, John 
and Charles Wesley with the Methodists, 
Moody and Sankey with the evangelicals, 
Mrs. Eddy with the Christian Scientists. 
Judge Joseph Frederick Rutherford is 
doing likewise with the International Bible 
Students, Mrs. Annie Besant with the The- 
osophists, Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson 
with the Four Square Gospellers. Theirs 
have been as much a profession of new 
business as a profession of new faiths. All 
of them, as soon as wealth came in sight 
had their schismatics, men and women who 
broke away from the prospering religious 
institution to form buccaneering organi- 
zations of their own. Judaism has had its 
breakaways; and Christianity, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Mormonism. Mrs. Stet- 
son was Christian Science’s divergent. 
— 





Episcopalian Congress 


The great sub rosa concern of Protestant 
Episcopal bishops, priests, laymen who 
met at Washington last week for their 
49th triennial convention was hierarchy. 
Nominally the bishops are co-equal with 
John Gardner Murray of Maryland as 
presiding bishop. But a growing faction 
of Episcopalians love regimentation. Par- 
ticularly the Anglicans among them talk 
of creating archbishops. Others oppose 
them tooth and claw. Of this denomina- 
tional stress little appeared when the con- 
vention opened last week and little of 
anything else. The time was spent shaking 
hands and preparing for contest of the 
next week. 
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A Plant in This 
Fast Growing City 





Will Answer Your 
S.O0.S. For Profits 


; the strategic 
advantages of Roanoke have resulted in the 
location here of 113 different industries, 
Among them are the largest artificial silk 
(rayon) mill in the world and other indus- 
trial plants the largest of their kind in the 
South. What is it about Roanoke that attracts 
industries and enables them to prosper here? 
Why has Roanoke doubled its population 
during the past seventeen years? 

The ROANOKE BRIEF will give you the 
complete facts on this progressive southern 
city. Address: Chamber of Commerce, 213 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Noted Tour Booklet Free—“The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. A daughter, to Mr. & Mrs. G. 
Macculloch Miller (Flora Whitney) of 
Roslyn, L. I. The child is granddaughter 
of Harry Payne Whitney, financier & 


sportsman, and Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, heiress-sculptress. 


eS ee 

Married. Charles William Eliot 2d 
of Washington, D. C., city planner, grand- 
son of the late Charles William Eliot, 
famed Harvard president; to Miss Regina 
Phelps Dodge of Colorado Springs; in 
Colorado Springs. 





Married. Francis Lee Higginson 34d, 
son of Boston Financier Francis Lee Hig- 
ginson; to Dorothy Lucas of Blundell 
Sands, England; in Blundell Sands. He 
met her last winter while she was swim- 
ming instructress on a world cruise. 


& 


Divorced. Frederick Beck Patterson, 
cash register tycoon, of Dayton, Ohio; 
by Mrs. Evelyn Van Tuyl Huffman Pat- 
terson, in Dayton. Grounds: “gross neg- 


lect and cruelty.” 
ee 


Elected. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, to be 
president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, succeeding the late Wil- 
liam Milligan Sloane, Princeton historian. 


Elected. Paul Vories McNutt, Dean of 
the law school of the University of Indi- 
ana at Bloomington, Ind.; to be National 


Commander of the American Legion. 


— ¢-—_. 
Died. Capt. Samuel Bolton, 56, of the 
White Star Steamship Doric ; in Liverpool, 
England. : 


Died. William James Flynn, 60, one- 
time chief of the U. S. Secret Service 
(1912-17), recently head of the Flynn 
Detective Agency, editor of Flynn’s 
Weekly (Crime Fiction) ; of heart disease ; 
in Larchmont, N. Y. 


° 


Died. Professor William A. Speck, 64, 
famed Goethe scholar, curator of classical 
German literature in the Yale University 
library; after a long illness; in New Haven. 
With his own funds and those of others, 
Prof. Speck gathered together the finest 
Goethe collection outside Germany, the 
finest Faustiana in the world. 


a: n 


Died. Mrs. Arthur Edward Stilwell, 68, 
widow of the late famed railroad builder 
(Time, Oct. 8); by an eight-story leap 
from her apartment, 13 days after the 
death of her husband; in Manhattan. Both 
Mr. & Mrs. Stilwell were spiritualists, 
students of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Mr. Stilwell once declared 
that “brownies” advised him in his _ busi- 
ness enterprises. Mrs. Stilwell left a note, 
stating that her death would take her to 
Mr. Stilwell “on another plane of con- 
sciousness.” 
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Died. Samuel Newman, 76, manufac- 
turer & inventor (cigar tip cutter, bed rail 
lock, pneumatic mattress); in Cincinnati. 


pe ee 

Died. Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 87, 
famed Christian Science leader; after ten 
weeks of illness; in Rochester, N. Y. (see 


p. 46). 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 4) 


pecting that colossal help. It is a donation to 
that country that my compatriots will never 
forget. I can see their mouths water—literally 
speaking, I’ve been hungry—when they read in 
big head lines that it was going to be distributed 
to apease their hunger and calm their anxiety. 
Now you think of their embarrassment when go- 
ing to ask for a little food they are bruskely, 
insolently turned away. 

To substantiate the above I have in front of 
me a letter from my sister—one of the storms 
victims—which I will translate in part: 

“This hurricane was worse than the storm of 
1899 (she writes). 

“We had to move to a house stronger than 
ours—but the wind shook the walls like a young 
tree. During one day and night we remained 
under that house—ours flew away—next day I 
had no place to go. So I took two pieces of 
corrugated iron, leaned them against a tree and 
that is my home and the children’s. We have no 
clothes presentable. 

“For 24 hours I couldn’t even make tea for 
my babies. We have no tea or sugar either. But 
when the rain cleared and I decided to go to the 
city hall where things were distributed, I was 
embarrassed beyond words. The Red Cross clerk 
insolently asked me “What do you want, chow?” 
I was so ashamed that I’d preferred to die.” 

Now those people are sensitive, they have a 
little pride. When they give, they give their shirt; 
when they take they apologize and soon repay. 
I don’t blame the Red Cross for this, but those 
stupid, insulting clerks they hire to distribute 
the provisions. If they know you they give you 
beans, and bacon, if you are stranger they refuse 
you and let you starve. 

This is the first letter she has ever written me 
in more than 20 years. I must give vent to my 
emotions. I am not. writing for notoreity—not 
for debates—but for action. Put someone wise. 

Mr. Baker, Nat. Relief Director, went there to 
supervise. The people here give money and nine 
chances out of ten it is used to pay wages— 
directly or indirectly to clerks that have no more 
heart than Nero. Put him wise. Brig. Gen. H. A. 
Drum goes there with his staff. They likewise 
should be put wise. The good goes there, but 
I wouldn’t be surprised if some of it is given 
or taken by someone and speculated or profiteered 
with, like in 18909 

RAMIRO RIVERA 
U. S. Army 
Fort Harrison, Ind. 


Let Subscriber Rivera’s sister conquer 
her neurosis or “inferiority complex” and 
boldly demand her fair share of food from 
the American Red Cross. Let no insolent 
clerk again ypset her by crying, “Chow!” 
Let Subscriber Rivera report to TrmE that 
all is now well, or otherwise.—Eb. 

i 

Again, Kreutzweiser 

Sirs: , 
In the issue of Oct. 1 (p. 15) under the 
heading Great Britain you print a wholly un- 
pardonable faux pas. Since when is anybody in 
polite language a “gaping yokel’”? This is a 
terrible expression for a magazine of Time’s 


class to use. Think it over. And I hope it 
does not occur again, in any connection. 


E. KREUTZWEISER 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 











WHITE TEETH 


have nothing to do 





Ignoring the whitest, cleanest teeth, 
Pyorrhea wages war against health. 
It attacks the gums, and, unaware 
of this fact, 4 persons out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger sur- 
render to this dread disease. 

But you needn’t fear these odds, 
Just be careful in your selection of 
a dentifrice. Use Forhan’s for the 
Gums, regularly, morningand night. 

This dentifrice cleans teeth white 
and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. And in addi- 
tion, if used in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keep them sound and 
healthy. Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums, Get a tube from your 
druggist, 35c and 60c 


Formula of R. J. Forhan,; D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the 


gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





To keep abreast of world 
affairs you must have 


an up-to-date ATLAS 


= MODERN ATLAS just published, 
contains more than 80 page maps, each printed 
in seven colors, designed to show what one wants 
to know about the physical, political, commercial 
and human aspects of the world. Also maps show- 
ing climate, temperature, rainfall, vegetation, maps 
of cities and their environs, etc. Completely up- 
to-date, convenient size, sturdily bound. <A book 
to be consulted daily. Price $4.00 at booksellers or 
$4.25 carriage paid from the publishers. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 














By David F. Houston 


Formerly Secretary of Agriculture and 
Secretary of the Treasury 


EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’S. 





CABINET 





“David F. Houston knows more about Woodrow 
Wilson and the Wilson Administration than any 
other living man.” You will find revealing first-hand 
anecdotes and memories of such great public figures as 
Wilson, Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, Lodge, Balfour, 
Grey, Bernstorff and Joffre; the guarded delibera- 
tions about the notes to Germany; the effect of the 
Lusitania disaster; the inside story of the resignations 
of Bryan, Garrison and Lansing. At a price which 
brings this masterwork of intimately treated recent 
history within easy reach. 


LIMITED QUANTITY! ORDER AT ONCE! 





Two Volumes Completely Indexed 
Published (1926) at $10.00 


Our Special $9.98 


Price 


118 © 120 
wry RA RY S. aw Tome 
SSOCIATION EST. 1884 


Write for our Bargain Catalog T. 198 
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The New Pictures 

The Night Watch. Billie Dove takes 
the stand in defense of her husband, Paul 
Lukas, murder suspect and captain of a 
French battleship. Who killed Nicholas 


Soussanin, young lieutenant found dead 
on board the cruiser by the Admiralty 
committee that came to congratulate the 














Miss Dove & SUITOR 
A loose-lipped Soussanin detected her. 


Captain for sinking the Jstria? Out of 
Billie Dove’s testimony the story flows 
in re-take with dignity and pictorial effec- 
tiveness—the night the War began when 
the officers’ wives came on board for din- 
ner and Billie Dove, delayed by the im- 
portunities of a onetime suitor, one of the 
officers, was caught on board; how Sous- 
sanin, a loose-lipped fellow, enemy of the 
captain, detected her in the cabin of her 
onetime wooer and made trouble. And 
how the suitor, Donald Reed, killed him 
and was killed himself in battle with the 
Istria. The gentlemen of the admiralty 
court put on their caps and declare the 
Captain innocent. Best shots: Miss Dove 
in evening dress. 








Our Dancing Daughters shows young 
life cocktailored by Director Harry Beau- 
mont. It is exactly the atmosphere on the 
screen that F. Scott Fitzgerald’s books 
have when you read them and that they 
do not have when filmed. Joan Crawford, 
a nice girl who acts wild, and Anita Page, 
a nasty but quiet girl, are after Rich John 
Mack Brown. Miss Crawford, competent 
actress, drinks out of the cocktail glasses 
of three young men and later in the evening 
kisses three young men in turn, in public, 
and Rich Boy Brown marries mercenary 
Miss Page. Young love is thwarted. But 
one night after a party at the yacht club 
Miss Page, now Mrs. Brown, gets drunk 
and falls downstairs and breaks her neck 
and young love is set straight again. Hun- 
dreds of young women crowded the thea- 
tres where this picture showed last week. 
Romantic vocal melodies on the vitaphone 


accompany the soapy looks and violent 
embraces of the principals. Best shot: a 
nameless extra in a cap and an army shirt 
sweeping out the empty ballroom of the 


club after the party. 





. 


The Mating Call. Thomas Meighan 
comes home from the War to a Southern 
village to find that Evelyn Brent, whom 
he left at the station the day they were 
married, has had the marriage annulled 
and tied herself to Alan Roscoe. She still 
likes Meighan and hangs around his farm 
so much that the Ku Klux Klan warns 
him to let married women alone. Meighan 
wants a wife and no jezebelling so he goes 
to Ellis Island and makes a deal with an 
immigrant girl, Renée Adoree. A _ sub- 
plot (Roscoe has a mistress) makes pos- 
sible a climax complicated in synopsis 
but effective melodrama on the screen. 
James Cruze directed and Rex Beach, 
who taught many studio writers all they 
know about making a thriller, wrote the 
story. Best shot: Renée Adoree in swim- 
ming at night in a coal black river. Good 
entertainment. 








o~ 





The Wedding March took three years 
to make. Some say 200, some say 62 reels 
of film were completed by ugly Erich von 
Stroheim, Director, Star, Co-Author. His 
suggestion that the picture be cut so that 
it could be seen in halves, on two succes- 
sive evenings, or in a third and two-third 
division like Eugene O’Neill’s play 
Strange Interlude was vetoed by Para- 
mount Co. Shearers sheared the picture 
to the conventional ten reels, leaving, 
however, thousands of feet of ceremonial 
parades, of church-bells ringing, of the 
shaven-headed director strutting in uni- 
form, smoking cigarets, rolling his eyes 
and lips, with interjected shots of a bird 
peeping in an apple tree, a sow suckling 
its young. . 

The story concerns a Viennese prince 
who, sitting on his charger during the 
parade on Corpus Christi day, falls in 
love with a peasant girl in the crowd on 
the sidewalk. He wants to marry her but 
his family presses him to accept the lame 
daughter of a manufacturer of corn- 
plasters. The theme of the picture is ex- 
pressed in the first subtitle: “O Love! 
Without Thee Marriage is a Sacrilege and 
a Mockery.” 

To this story, this theme, Mr. von 
Stroheim brings the single variation of a 
tragic ending. Spectators come away 
wondering what the deleted 190 reels 
could have been about. The ten they had 
seen suffered badly from lack of pace, 
from over-accuracy of detail and inac- 
curacy of character. Possibly in its full 
length, they thought, the picture might 
have achieved the clarity of those great 
and patient novels in which a mass of 
documentation is the necessary wrapping 
for a burning wick of spirit. But the spec- 
tators doubted it. 

Mr. von Stroheim came to Hollywood 
from Austria in 1914. Onetime officer of 
Franz Joseph’s palace guard, he gave di- 
rectors valuable points on military detail, 
court etiquette, played as valet to princes, 
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then as Hun officer, then himself as a 
prince. Since 1918 he has been working 
all the time and has made only five pic- 
tures, none of them masterpieces. The 
money he spent on production, and his 
habit of taking hundreds of thousands 
of feet of film which would afterward be 
cut to two or three thousand has made 
wary even the most lavish of producers. 

Mr. von Stroheim is not rich. Pro- 
ducers have paid him flat sums, not big 
ones, for each picture, while his actors 
have profited by long engagements. He 








VON STROHEIM 


f a bird peeping. 
Shot <a sow suckling. 
(a director strutting. 


makes up his own stories but rarely sets 
them down; he smokes Shephard cigarets, 
and while working on a film sleeps only 
six hours, works night and day extempo- 
rizing, deleting. He is now under contract 
to make a picture Queen Kelly for the 
Marquise de la Falaise de la Coudraye 
(Gloria Swanson); a contract which the 
Marquise is said to be trying to get out 
ot. 





° 





The Cameraman. Ice-faced Buster 
Keaton is a cameraman in love; a Camera- 
man because he is in love with the blue- 
eyed girl (Marceline Day) who works for 
a news reel firm. He manages to keep out 
of the psychopathic ward, although he rides 
a rumble seat in a rainstorm, grinds the 
camera crank backward, smashes windows, 
disturbs police, practices all sorts of slap- 
stickery. 








Citations 

Lonesome (Glenn Tryon)—A young 
machinist meets a telephone girl on the 
beach among a lot of camera tricks. 

The Docks of New York (George 
Bancroft)—A stoker on shore-leave mar- 
ries a girl he pulls out of the water. 

The Singing Fool (Al Jolson)—Black 
and white. 

The Patriot (Emil Jannings)—Lewis 
Stone takes the title role in this best of 
recent films about Russia. 

Past citations still current : 

White Shadows in the South Seas, The 
Crowd. 
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Proof 7 


“Before the installation ofthe 
ComBUSTIONEER, we burned 
Pocahontas Mine Run Coal. 
Now we are burning screen- 
ings more efficiently at $2.40 
LESS a ton. Refer to us any- 
one interested in the Com- 
BUSTIONEER, and let us tell 
them how our pressure 
valves never vary because of 
ComBUSTIONEER’S automatic 
control.” —PAUL G. KITTEL, 

President, Gustav Kittel Co., 
Manufacturers of leather. 


REDUCES 
FUEL COSTS 





AUTOMATICALLY 
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in Your Boiler R om STEAM PRESSURE 


Steals YOUR Dividends. 





wa BOILERS, handfired YOU are losing by this waste- ELIMINATES 
ful, 18th cent practice, what would otherwise 
constitute a fair profit in your business! SMOKE 


Hand-firing sends profit up the chimney in unburned fuel 
YOU HAVE ALREADY PAID for. It requires an expensive 
coal costing you several dollars more per ton. One or 
more firemen must devote their entire time shoveling coal, 
a method not only costly, but as obsolete as the galley 
ship of ancient days. 


Investigate the superior advantages of the COMBUSTIONEER . aa _ 
today...a perfected automatic coal feeding, coal burning TEMPERATURE 


device for boilers 25 H. P. to 200 H. P., burning the least 
expensive grades of coal, smokelessly, efficiently, atlessthan 
half the operating cost ofan oil burner. The COMBUSTIONEER 
maintains even steam pressure under varying load and 
weather conditions. It pays for itself in the money saved. Can 
be installed overnight. 





Write today for further information to Engineering 
Department, Dept. 5 


COMBUSTIONEER, INc. 
1829-39 South 55¢h Avenue 33 Chicago, Illinois 
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Be A BEACHCOMBER in Hawaii this winter— 
with time off for bridge and tea and golf! 
Enjoy long drifting days of delicious irre- 
Forget the 
world. Forget to go home! It may be the mid- 


sponsibility. cares of the busy 
dle of winter, but flying fish skim over a warm 
sea of amethyst, indigo and jade. Or, if you 
come when the golden shower and flame trees 
bloom in spring or summer or autumn, you'll 
play golf where the thermometer never goes 
above 85°. 

Hawaii’s hotels range from a $4,000,000 pal- 
ace on Waikiki Beach to quiet cottages that 
nestle under the palms and /az trees. It’s only 
a step from their ultra-modern comforts to the 
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LASSCO LINE From £o5.Sngeler 


Sailings every 
route on Lassco luxu 
De luxe accommodations; 
expense tickets. Ask at any 
offices of the Los Angeles Steamship Company: 73 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 685 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 217 East Br 

Diego, California, 


clightful Southern 


Saturday over the 
ners and popular cabin cruisers, 
also eck tours on all- 


authorized agency or at 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors and copy of ‘Tourfax” travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to 


Clame 


primitive ways of the South Seas—from dress 
and bridge and dancing to torch-fishing on a 
coral reef at midnight, with an old Hawaiian to 
point out the shapes of strange-named painted 
fish. 


Golf on scenic courses everywhere; inter- 
island cruising among the fairy islands of Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii; deep-sea fishing for 
swordfish, ovo, u/va and tuna; Oriental bazaars; 


swimming, surfboarding, outrigger-canoeing; 


The worp's 
\ Cinch ranted _<) 
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HAWAN Jourist BUREAU 
ANddresi 


trips to volcanic wonderlands where forests of 
giant tree-ferns lie along the motor roads. You 
must stay long enough to see it all! 

The round trip from the Pacific Coast, 2,000 
miles each way, need not cost more than $400 
or $500, including all steamer fares and your 
hotels and inter-island sightseeing for a two 
weeks’ stay. You can even go for less—or stay 
longer— or, of course, pay whatever you like 


for de luxe accommodations equal to those of 


Europe’s most renowned resorts. 


Ask your local ticket man. He can book you 
direct from home, via S Los An- 
geles, Seattle or Vancouver without passports 
S. A. 


an Francisco, 


or formalities—this is U. 
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MATSON LINE From San Francisco 


Sailings every Wednesday, and every other Saturday, 
Fast 


Regular 


over smooth balmy seas on famous Matson ships. 
> luxe steamers and popular one-class liners. 
sailings also from Seattle, Attractive all-expense shore 
trips. See your travel agency or Matson line: 215 
Market St., San 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 140 So, Dearborn, Chicago; 510 W. Sixth 
t., Los Angeles; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 8214 
Fourth St., Portland, Ore 


Francisco; 


P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 
P O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 
P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 








